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ORIGINAL TALES. 


A DREAM OF THE EARTH. 
“1 had a dream, which was not all a dream.”"— Byron 

My mood is somewhat German—that is to say, it inclines pro- 
digiously to diablerie, and with a faculty, which, if not danger- 
ous, is at least troublesome, at times, it conjures spirits from the 
vasty deeps of my imagination, W henever I please to call them up 
Ican have an assortment of them at, and for, my pleasure ; and 
though not over pleasant as companions, nor over obedient as 
servants, | find them sufficiently docile for all temporary purposes. 
I have my sprightly elves, dancing for me of a summer mght— 
my fairies of the evening on the pleasant hill side, and sometimes 
when the bell tolls at midnight, I turn suddenly in my elbow-chair 
to behold a veiy pleasant looking sortof Mephistopheles, looking 
over my left shoulder. Of course, I wish not to be understood to 
say that I behold these images with a literal and bona-fide vision 
God forbid. I only mean to give an idea of those things that 
sometimes come to the half-shut eye, at that peculiar moment, 
which is sometimes permitted to most men, when, without losing 
any of our individual and personal reality, we have a sort of dim 
consciousness of another state of existence, and of having other 
company than that to which we are usually accustomed. This 
condition of mental excitation, I am not unwilling to admit, may 
be exaggerated by a coal fire—a bottle of London porter, and the 


silence—the whispering silence of the midnight hour, in your old 
library in the north-east corner 

There is something delightful to me in a mood of this deserip- 
tion. I may safely say, that, bating some solitary hours, my 
greatest pleasures have come to me at such a period, and while 
under such an influence. I know not how it is with other men 
They answer for themselves. I would not pretend for a moment 
that my habits, phrensies, or whatsoever they merit to be called, 
shall go for a moment in illustration of theirs. Bat with me, 
what I say, I not only religiously and seriously say, but 1 most 
seriously and religiously believe. To me that state of dreamy 
existence, which is aptly and beautifully designated by the poet, 
that of the ‘“ half-shut eye,” is full of delights and delightfu 
images. I have often thought it the kind of mental intoxication 
for which men frequently resort to opium, and the influence of 
which may be best ascertained in the torpid felicity which the 
Turks, as a nation, exhibit, and which they have already fre- 
quently acknowledged. The confessions of an opium eater, will 


better describe what [ mean and what I would say, and, as the 
book is not only an instructive, but a truly pleasant one, | recom- 
mend it to the reader to supply any deficiencies at this stage of 
iny narrative. 

My arm-chair is of itself highly inspiriting 
tributes wonderfully to that state of general preparedness which 
It is of the true oriental 


Itno doubt con- 


idds to the force of any invocation 
make. The reader will not suppose me luxurious when I deseribe 
it. Itis mahogany, of a most solid structure. The legs are ea- 
pacious, and like the seat, caleulated for the contingency of any 
burden. Falstaff would not have filled, though he might have 
fitted it. A soft velvet flowered cushion of purple, inclines 
greatly to the sense of repose, which the whole fabric is calculat- 





ed to instil into him who makes use of it. The arms are ren- 
dered inviting by the use of a like material, and the back receives 
any impression. Five degrees of the circle thrown under the 
feet, give, with the slightest effort, an undulatory motion to the 
whole, which « ontributes, like an orthodox sermon, or the opium 
already referred to, to a slumberous quietude that, of a long sum- 
ner evening, is wonderfully pleasant and becoming. 

As evening wears, propped up in this “ not at home,” Tlaugh 
at the weather without, eschew visiters within, place my feet on 
the fender, and survey the panorama of creation through the 
crackling and half-burnt embers of an excellent sea-coal fire. 
Numberless are the images—various the pictures—wide the pros- 
pects—glorious the views—and delightful the companions that 
rise to my view in that survey. I never use the poker, it is a hor- 
rible, an ungraceful engine, and destroys many a pleasant illu- 
sion. Coal after coal sinks from sight—others take their places, 
forming newer combinations, and, as in a Kaleidoscope, present- 
ing infinite varieties of well-adjointed and corresponding object: 
and associations. If | behold in one huge mass of the black pile 
just smitten by the flame, a gloomy and turreted castle, manned 
with men ia armor and ready for the fight, in another I perceive 
beneath its walls a hostile and invading array getting ready for 
the onset. The occasional hiss of the escaping air, answe rs all 
the purposes of a trumpet; and as the masses respectively flame 
and fall, I behold the overthrow of this or that armament—the 
iavading or invaded. This, every body will admit, is a very 


pleasant mode of passing away those hours which with most both of us, where our ignorance and discontent do not blind us 


As I have already said, 
the world of spirits contributes also to my accommodation; and 


men go unemployed ; but this ts not all. 


at such a period, fancy becomes a recruiting officer, and my sen- 
ses are all severally supplied with what they respectively require 
Images from the natural and spiritual world alike await my bid- 
ding: and without describing a circle, filling it with skulls and 
scorpions, Making @ contract W ith my blood in manner most hor 
ribly German, and invoking his are h majesty, the devil, I com- 
mand the creatures of the four elements, and they come when, 
and sometimes before I call for them. The subth Zephyr, the 
gloomy Gnome, the skipping Hamadryad, the old Cyclops, the 
id, all throng about me, and manifold are 





dewy and plaintive Nai 
the adventures which I glean from their several recitals. They 
make me the depository of their secrets and mysteries ; but as 
they have no doubt told the same secrets to thousands besides, I 
shall perhaps do them but little injury, and betray a con fidence, 
without value, as it is somuch divided, by occasionally whisper- 
As I hav 
made no contracts with the creatures, Lam not much concerned 
about offending them, and if they play no pranks on me in mid 
ut, | shall not fear other inconveniences at 


ing to others what they sometimes whisper to me 





summer, by moonlig 
their hands 

I remember a conversation, which, while under a mood and in 
a situation like that described, I once had with our great origina 
—under the Deity—the earth I'was on a summer evening 
in my chair, as aforesaid—dinner being over, and the botth 
under, that had once been on the table—that I was favored with 
the presence of this terrestrial personage Of his make, persor 
feature, and so forth, I say nothing. Let him speak for himself 
So, taking a seat cx mfortal iyin the corner opposite, W tha grave 
countenance, and paternally solemn accent, in reply to some ot 
my obliquitous inquiries, he went on as follows If the reader 
thinks it likely he will find the old one as tedious as I did, hi 
will be wise and go no further 

‘You are right,” said he, “in coming to me for informa 


tion on the subject of my history Nobody so well as one's 


self can tell one’s story; so that now, having fairly entrusted 
yours¢ if to me youw ill be so good as to forget every thing which 
you have previously heard on this matter, and beheve only that 
I know you will think me rather vain 
I know that among the 


which I shall tell you 
and self-complaisant when I say thus 
miserable mass Which make up your species, it is quite a com 
mon belief that you are eu fait on all topies, and that it is quite 
common for each of you to know more of his neighbor's business 
than he can possibly know of it himself. Sull T look upon you 
as grievously in the dark on all that concerns me Of me and 
mine you know nothing; it will depend upon the patience and 
propriety which you may now exhibit whether I make you any 
wiser. The good opinion which you generally entertain of your 
own capacities, has in most cases shot infinitely be yond your 
compass, and you are neither able to teach yourse Ives nor others 
on some points on Which it is, nevertheless, nec ssary you should 
be taught. All your accounts, therefore—those im particular 
which relate to me—are mere absurdities; wild and erroneous 
‘ 


Disposed to speculate and analyze, fron the atom of the immorta 


principle within him, man is yet, however, but too little reculated 
in his conclusions by the foresight and knowledge which should 
belong to and describe it, to benefit himself very greatly by its 
possession He ate too little of the apy le to be wise, too much 
of it to be happy Enough for presumption too little for that f 
taste and perception which, having brought wisdom, teaches 
humility 

* You willyourself have perceived, if [have not greatly mistaken 
your characte r, that the process ot life im those portions ¢ f my 
body which have come more immediate ly unde r your obse rvation, 
are not dissimilar to the same proeess, as itis carried on in your 
own animal condition. We are not seriously unlike, in all 
gh you may think it in no Wise complime nt 





matters; and tho 


on my part to say so, our wants and necessities, our qualities 


and our feelings do not pereeptbly differ. We de ye nd for lite and 


health and vigor upon the same influences. We need alike the 
same generous sunshine, the same refreshing showers, the same 
erateful dews, the same cold and heat, and we alike live and 
| resemblances are 


also striking. Have we not our revolutions, our ups and downs 


laugh under a common Providence. Our mor 


and have we not both of us permitted our several poles to be flat 
tened? There is, certainly, but little diflerence between ts; and 
whether we look at the one state or the other, we must fer! assured 
that the many varieties of fortune and condition which make up| 
our existence, tend ereatly to its comfort, and the excellent work 
ing of the contrivance. Nor is our healthful state the only object 
in this variety The sense of enjoyment, ne arly the same with 


wholly to its perception, appears in this to have been most gra- 


ciously consulted. The two grand seasons of the vear, from 
which the lesser and more minute and uncertain divisions arise, 
Winter and summer, are made admurably to relieve the duties, 
As the warmth of 
summer departs, the cool, sharp, and bracing winds of October 


and neutralize the influences of one another 


strengthen and invigorate and when winter, m tura, giows 
troublesome and frett its shows are agreeably broken in upon 
and dissipated by its noisy departure in March; while April and 
May, genially, by the balmy blossoms which they bring, and the 
gentle zephyrs and showers which attend on them, atone like the 
gentle children of an ungentle sire, for the severities of their rug- 
ged predecessor, and cheer the languid spirits of man and of my- 
Do we 
not even clothe ourselves, with a reference t i feelings shared in 


self. Is there not, in this, strong sympathy between us? 


common, under the preva r influences of these chang ng sea- 


— 
sons Your winter woolens are not more thick and warm than 


the snows which in the same seasons I wr ip about me and do 


I not, in the pleasant spring-time, dress myself in the very same 
variety of leafy flowers 
L be he ld you emi 

Here I put my nd upon the old fellow’s mouth. What a tell- 
tale He promised to say nothing further about that, and I suf 


fered him to proceed 


Wiluch carland the beautiful curl, whom 


Soll further al he and the analogy here is of the me st 
striking deseripti The decay of the plants, the flowers, leaves, 
and trees, stores my bosom with a rich, renewed and second pyin- 
ciple of life: as wath you the death of the animal man cives free- 
dom and full exercise to the hithert confined prune ple of immor- 
tality, which niake ial worthy or Valuable in lus original 
formation 

Pos y that Tam uppoerted ina pure and healthy habit by 
the employment of the me or similar means with yourself 
would be, perhaps, only to remind you of some among your early 
studies \ r researches, allowing you to have been an indus- 
trious student iv have ht yout! il, as in your own system, 


I must become u pure and dis seul Were there not a free and 
| ulat { 


reneral eure blood through my system. Toknow that the 


blood lives, th Ho necessity to refer to Dr. Charles Bell, who 
has gone to considerable | ns to establish the fuct: while Dy 
John Bell, with ck sperate silliness, labors to prove a doctrine 
directly the reverse These are discordant be and you will 


rive no heed to them The blood has lift and having it, | live 


I have veins and arteries, the streams of which intersect each 
other, and perpetually supply my overgrown frame with the same 


animating principle, and strengthen and invigerate me in much 


i 


the same manner, as in your smaller and microscopic formation 


and structure, the attenuated duets and channels provid vour life 
with the sustaining fluid To your eye, it is true, t terial 
possesses not pu sely the me external appearance: but the 
difference is of tlerent note, when we know that the effect of 
both ts the same ; that, deprived of the one, you perist ; and, like 
myself, bereft of the othe ure solved to dust, and dispersed in 
the fine and subtle element T) difference betwee yi ur blood 


ind mine ms. therefore purely nominal, and beneath the econ- 
sideration of a sober intellect. That lam not similarly conetruct 
ed with yourself, mere bodily outline considered, i perhaps trae 


though you perhaps are but littl ealeulated, from your native 


capacities to determine « this partiet afr li Ss hot pretended 
that we resemble each other in shape, nor would it have been 
a wise arrangement to have had us do so How sl! ld I have 
been enabled to carry my huge body with your by I might 
it is true, have had a much better standing ut, like most 


people cursed with being lifted out of their proper element, I 
certainly should have lost more in ease and repo ethan lhad ae- 
quired in pride of | lace and elevated station. As it is. my structure 
Is by no means deficient in grace and symmetrical arrangement 


Beneath your eyes, lam but a heavy and elaborate mass- a great 
beast— without any of those nicer adaptation of ports to that fine 
ness of proportion, which are your modelling standards ; and to 
which you are in the habit of cutting, carving, and squarir 

every thing—virtue, truth, religion, faith, and probity, being a 

regulated, as | am informed, by a pert, froward, selfish, eal 

lating, conceited, and most wotully ignorant and ill-advised crea- 
ture called Fs hion If Lhave a protuberance or depression y‘ 

term it mountain or Valley, witha sang froid, not less ungracious 
without, for a moment, reflecting that you speak 
of a living, moving, and feeling Should I not have 
life, who bring tt forth Is not the hidden spring of all vitality 
inme? Do not my waters (to employ your own phraseology 
that I may by. my hills 


my flowers and plants and wees, bud, blossom, bear, and 


than peculiar 


creation 


the better understood) leap within me 


| 
tremobit 
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prove their claim to every peculiarity in your life, by perishing 


at last! Dothey spring at your command, and do I not bring | 


them forth? In what, then, so far as vitality is concerned, will 
we be found to differ? In our shape, you will say; but, are you 
able to determine upon the proportions of that w hich you cannot 
see? 

Could you, in a glance, and but for a moment, survey my 
gigantic frame to its utmost extremities—could I be extended be- 
fore your vision as a perfect whole, laid out by an omniscient 
and particular eye-—could you behold and determine upon my vast 
and various undulations—my hills swelling into grace—my vales, 
the delicate retreatings of a frame, each part accommodated to 
its fellow, and chiselled into gentle featurings—all parts beneath 
your glance, and the symmetry of the whole beheld, as you need 
never expect to behold it—then would you at once discover and 
readily admit, that mere bulk is not alone the characteristic of 
my person, and that Lam in no wise deficient in those features of 
evenness and grace, and that delicacy of proportion which your 
miserable vanity will seldom permit you to recognize in the make 
of any but your own species. T have my deformities, it 1s true 
for which I shall account hereafter; but it will be quite time 
enough, when you have removed your own “warts and tumors,’ 
to trouble yourself about mine 

“ Of my birth, like all other children, I know little or nothing. I 
believe—further to establish and confirm the analogy between us— 
that, before reaching my present elaborated, though even now 
incomplete and still increasing bulk, I passed through several 
stages of being and condition, There was an ordeal term of in- 
fancy and imbecility—of childhood, youth, age with all their 
faculties of wind and vapor as known to yourself, through 
which I had to pass—pain, and labor, and sweat, not forgotten— 
before reaching my present advanced, though stull immature con- 
dition. I believe, like yourself, [ was called up in distinct atoms 
from the boundlessness of space, the darkness and the confusion 
of chaos—that I gathered and continue to gather, newer additions 
from the same source, momentarily—not as your philosophy pre- 
sumes to suppose, from the natural determination to the centre, 
but from the operation and influence of the mighty will—the 
desting—the great spirit which had gone forth, the propelling 
energies of whose cloudy wings drove them onwards to the great 
work of my creation. Created thus, I swung blackly and heavi- 
ly in the eternal sphere—blind, confused, wandering and imbe- 
cile; until that period of time, when, all things having been pre- 
pared, the immortal Spirit covered me with his wings, and life, 
animation, feeling was the consequence; and I leaped, with a 
blind and impulsive determination, into the sphere whic h I now 
occupy. Still all was darkness, and vacancy, and solitude about 
me—in proportion to what I knew and felt, was my desire to know 
and feel yet more; and I writhed in ungovernable anguish for 
that light which I knew not as yet how to have or comprehend. 
Like angels and men, I too struggled against the mandate that 
made and fixed me in the sphere Foccupied. I, too, rebelled with 
a stiff-necked determination, arising from my ignorance of the 
power I dared to defy. IT leaped, and struggled, and strove, but 
was bound down at last to my office 

“T was not, however, long condemned to remain rolling in my 
huge sphere, withoutcompanionship. The heavy and solid dark- 
ness that weighed upon and pressed me down with a presence, 
felt but unseen, gradually began to dissipate. Sounds came 
swelling mysteriously and faintly in the distance. Music, the 
most ravishing and exquisite, came breathing and wrapping it- 
self about me. I became fixed—chained into stillness: a spell 
was upon me—a languid delight—every tumult was hushed— 
every rebellious discontent quieted, and every thing forgotten in 
that first song of the spheres, as they hailed and ushered in the 
new-born light. Hlow can you hope tojunderstand, or I detail, 
the character or give you any idea of that choice harmony which 
mingled with, and made up the sublime mysteries attending upon 
the creation of the dependent elements, now first starting into 
life and sound? Ilow gradually and sweetly arose that melody— 
swelling on its nearer approach into a mighty and ear-piercing 
burst—a diapason of heavenly and myriad voices; then, falling 
into a fine depression of faint murmurings, giving forth sounds, 
such as might be supposed to arise, When immortal hands were 
wheeling the throne of the Eternal over the golden floors of 
heaven. In a moment every thing was hushed into a deep si- 
lence—the very breathings of the infant Time were unheard 
But other sounds—other melodies sueceeded—musical and melo- 
dious, and yet not music. You have heard such strains—fine, 
spiritual, and commanding—in the winds by night—on the wild 
waters—in the forests. The tempest and the calm—day and 
night—even I, with my plants, and flowers, and streams—have 
all conveyed them to your several senses. It was the Spirit; itself 
a voice and a music—that bespoke the presence of the awful 1 
am—and we trembled and shrunk into nothing and quietude be- 
fore it. It had—not to compare it with any thing of er in human 
life—just such an effect upon me, as a deep-toned bell would 
have upon you, in the stillness and solitude of the desert. twas 
thander and majesty, and power, but how sweet, how finely at 
tenuated. A pause, and then arose once again the de licious m« 
lodies which had preceded it; and, in obedience to the spell, the 
arches of heaven were unfolded, and huge volumes of light, that 
mysterious agent of the Deity, poured forth upon and around me 
I grew dim and blinded with excessive bright—I luxuriated—1 
leapt, and was maddened. Light was born, and for the first time 
I beheld myself—I beheld the world of which I was a portion. 


' Vacancy was no longer the occasion of my dread and doubt. I 
could now look up, no longer crowded in upon and by the dark- 
ness, and survey the unveiled heavens—the mysterious sanctuary, 
glorious yet awful, thrown open, while the pure streams of new- 
born light, came rushing forth in solid bodies upon each other. 
What a vision—it flew to my embrace—I grasped, I hid it in all 
my recesses—it was mine, all mine, and I leaped and bounded 
with a delirious transport! How grateful was its presence! I 
surveyed myself, as in a mirror, and grew in love with myself, 
and with every thing around me. Then could I see, glorious 
and innumerable agencies directing their flight upon their appoint- 
ed offices—wheeling away within the vestments of a golden light, 
and a plumage borrowed from the land of paradise, far upon the 
verge of my horizon—others in immediate attendance upon the 
eternal throne—for, 
‘They also serve, who only stand and wait,’ 

all employed, all happy. Bright wings rushed perpetually over 
and around me, cleaving, with uncumbered ease, the successive 
floods of transparent licht, which still continued to pour forth 
from on high; while trooping bands, as they whirled in groups 
through the mid-air, kept up a choral song of rejoicing, of wor- 
ship and of praise, to that supreme majesty, from whom came 
all their greatness and winning glory. 

“Voices were all about me—voices of power! Images of beauty 
—figures of light and glory descended upon me, while, insensible 
as regards my own capacity of motion, they performed a multi- 
tude of offices which I could not comprehend. But all things 
were commanded by a voice whose authority I felt and beheld. 
It was about, above, around, and within me, at the same moment, 


and at each utterance | thrilled and trembled in every portion of 


my huge frame. Then rose a song of gladness and of triumph 
of thanksgiving, rejoiwing, and praise; so rich, so mellow, that 


bound down, as it were, in a charm, I lay w rapt, unconscious of 


all things beside, tll the melody had passed again into the azure 
gates, from which it seemed to descend. The excess of light 
and splendor—the glory, late almost oppressive, was now mel- 
lowed down into softer hues and more delicate featurings. The 
skies, no longer flaming with gorgeous radiance, now became 
tingedonly here and there withthe richer gleams—through which 
the sweet cerulean flashed gently at frequent intervals; and 
though the appearance of the world about me became at this pe- 
riod more truly beautiful, I perceived, with deep anxiety and fear, 
that my enjoyment was unstable, and the rich floods of living 
light were evidently, though gradually, departing. Not so rapid- 
ly, indeed, as when it had bounded forth and enveloped me, but 
in a procession of slow and sweetly mournful bodies, seeming 
to regret as they re-entered their rich abodes, the fair freedom to 
which they had lately fallen inheritors. [struggled to grasp and 
to retain the still fleeting deceptions, but in vain. Column after 
column gathered and disappeared, tll at length all had departed 
leaving me to the horrible vacancy of condition, almost enhanced 
in misery by my knowledge of a sense of enjoyment, rather 
productive of pain than pleasure, since it had proved so fleeting 
and evanescent. I shuddered in terror when I recollected the 
chilling blackness which had before enveloped me in its embrace. 
I grew convulsed—I was maddened by my excessive emotion 
Coldness and vacancy came rapidly over me, and I trembled at 
my own wide, extensive, and unprotected bulk. Unknown evils 
seemed to threaten me in the coming time, the more terrible as 
they were unknown. I dreaded the doubtful but fearful dangers, 
and shuddered and shrunk and writhed in a thousand contortions. 
Then, on a sudden, I heard a rushing and fearful noise, as of 
two mighty hosts of wings and weapons in battle. Roaring and 
foaming, it approached with an increasing fury, to which I could 
liken nothing that I had yet been conscious of. ‘This confirmed my 
worst apprehension—I knew not what to dread and dreaded every 
thing. Now bellowing, now clashing and fretting, then moan- 
ing with a melancholy terror, as of evil spirits in mortal agonies. 
I did not long remain in doubt as to the character of my new dan 
ger. It was not long before I felt my extremities covers d com- 
pletely by an immense body of rushing waters—-momentarily 
mounting higher, and threatening, by increasing power and vio- 
lence, my very existence. 1 now, for the first time, was taught 
to know my deadly enemy, the ocean. In vain did I seek to rid 
myself of the assailant—vain were all my struggles and contor 
tions—vainly did I shrink from the deluging power. I was co- 
vered and pressed down by the pitiless masses, that, all the while 
kept up their infernal ravings and plungings above me, velling 
throughout their gambols, with a savage triumph, and mocking 
the efforts which I made to escape them. Finding all exertion fruit- 
less, | gave up my short dream of delightful enjoyment, with a 
sort of resignation to that fate, which | apprehended to be close 
at hand. I felt myself almost enveloped by the wild and inter 
minable waters; and though still a creature of perception, [had 
now none of those hopes of along and happy life which I had 
promised myself on commencing my existence. [now discover- 
ed that there was no eternity in pleasure—no truth in hope ; and 
that being, with myself as well as man, was liable to fearful vi- 
cissitudes. Yet why should I moraliz« You are all sufficiently 
ready in the inculcation of truth—it might be better for you, 
were all as ready to receive it 

‘Sull, I survived—I did not then perish—my time had not yet 
come. Many were the hours—how long and weary did they seem 
to me—that I lay in this condition. Atlength, however, I began to 
feel a larger relaxation in the burden upon me. The weight ap- 
peared to diminish—my joints were released, in great part, from 


the power which had cramped and stiffened them; and how in- 
expressible was my delight, when, by these and other signs, I 
was assured that I was once more about to regain my liberty. 
The departure of my enemy was yet protracted. The waters 
rolled from me gradually, and with little, if any, of that noise 
and turbulence which had accompanied their first appearance 
Several hours had elapsed, ere they had left me to the perception 
and enjoyment of the glorious day that succeeded a night so 
sorrowful and dismal. But they went at last, and, again to my 
remotest members, I felt, as on the day before, the floods of re- 
freshing light and heat, rolling over me in their place. With 
a mellowed influence at first they gathered around me, till, entire- 
ly descended from the gates of heaven, th: y concentrated them- 
selves into a full orbed splendor, the glow and glory of which 
I felt, but dared not look upon. What a life was that on day 
tome! My whole frame was awakened—enkindled. I was all 
one perception—every meniber, every muscle and vein, leapt with 
enjoyment; and flowers, and fruits, and trees, and shrubs. gener- 
ated by that first embrace with the vital principle, sprung forth 
from my bosom, shielding me from the consuming heat which 
had called them into existence. How richly beautiful—how 
winning was then my appearance! With what a grace, admitted 
into the dances of the spheres, did l ascend the whirling axle 

and become a member of the all-perfect system, which, in its har- 
monious and unvarying evolutions, at once indicates the nature, 
while it offers a true homage to the handiwork, of God! All 
this day was one of wonder and delirium. How did I spread 
myself forth beneath the heavens, to catch every gracious smile 
and odor and breeze, that came therefrom ; while the blaze that 
like living waters, gushed from its bosom, filled and enwreathed 
me with the richest splendor! With delight, I could now behold 
myself in my remotest regions. I could see and Juxuriate in the 
fine, though gigantic symmetry of my proportions—the cracefi 


undulation of muscle and matter here—the fine and speaking ¢le- 


vation of feature there Nor did I confine, with undue vanity 
my attention solely to my own person I looked long and de- 


lightedly to the many worldly images of wonder—the uniqu 
creations floating gracefully in gold and vermilion, and azure 


orbs, about, around, and al e me Jeautiful images descended 








upon me; troops of spiritual forms leapt playfully intothe skies 
pursuing each other with songs and sport, and mingling together 


with a habit of jey, that savored of a frensied and most un- 


limited delight. All things were under a spell—a sun—a glory 
—a high life of beautiful images, and gentle and winning endear 
ments ’ 

‘But yet another change was at hand. The images begant 
fade and depart. The forms of light and fairy grew less fre- 
quent. The wings darted 1 pware —the glow and the glory be- 
came mellowed into hues and beauties. notless brilliant ar ae in 
tivating, but less warm and bright—and, as at length L beheld the 


burning globe descend and heard it hiss in the dark waiers, that 
now, as if recovering a withheld spirit, began again to roar and 
ramp and rise above my extremities; and as my own body be- 
gan to grow less and less each moment in my sight, all my fears 
and apprehensions returned—ail my emotions of rapture took 
their departure. The night I had already spent was too we 

remembered, and too sullenly endured, not to oceasion many te! 
rible misgivings as to its return; and with a shuddering horrer 
which neither the past pleasures of the day, nor the hope, now 
strong within me, of its return, could dissipate, I resigned my- 
self to that destiny from which I had no prospect of escape. B 
with what a pleasurable disappointment did I find, after some 
hours of dreadful apprehension, that my limbs were yet fre 


vet 


from the waters—that the darkness and coldness of the preceding 
night had failed to return; and while deploring, however, the 
absence of that strong blaze, which was now my chief privatior 





how was I giaddened to behold, of a sudden, a broad and beauti- 
ful stream of splendor, like a transparent pillar from the hea- 
vens, equally bright, far more beautiful, though withoutthe heat 
which marked and came with the day, looking down immediate- 
lv upon me Ir grew asit approas hed in powe r and € xp hnsiol 
sending its pale and silvery glances in every direction, illumi 
ing all, and resting with asmileof beautiful attraction, even upor 
the billows of my mortal enemy. Shall I tell you that this w 
the moon—making her first maiden ascent into the blue world. of 


which she 1s so beautiful and well-beloved a tenant—ulone 
proud in her unapproachable brightness No songs of 

umpl ushered in her approach. Her attendants were Silene 
and Quiet, and they, like herself, and the Night to which they 
minister, were born dumb. With what a feeling of delighted 
awe, aided by her hght, and emboldened by the placidity of al 





around me, did I look upon the fierce waters I had so n 
dreades There, in grim repose, stretched out lke myse 


} 


they rest beneath her spells Not al 
stirred—not a breath came from them; and, but for the perpet 





slumbering quiet, « 


heavings of their breasts, I should now have regarded them, and 
ull the terrors they had made me undergo, as a mere dream, ade 


usion. But she—that gentle spirit—towards morning beg uso 





to de eay She looked no longer down with aneve all brightness 
and beauty ; slumber seemed to fall upon her, a film passed over her 
brows ; and now, I discovered, for the first time, the numerous 
lesser lights that came in her train, the brightness and beauty ot 
which had been hitherto merged entirely in herown. Wohata 
fairy picture of sweetness and sublimity! There was nota sha- 
dow upon me—there was not acloud inthe firmament; and even 
the waters that howled fitfully in their sleep at intervals, were 


Wrapt in a garment of thin and fretted silver. But when this ‘ 
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: a — 
Queen of Faéry, scared by the approaching day, had veiled her 
face in a dun mantle, and the stars, following her example, to 
avoid the absorption of the greater splendor, had done likewise. 
What new wonders were before me! There was yet another 
change, and newer inconveniences. Sounds unheard of and un- 
conceived before, were in my ears—the only strong features of 
which was their utter discordance, one with the other. As far 
as I could see, my whole body had been taken possession of by a 
troop of as disagreeably incongruous creatures, as you might by 





any stretch of imagination conceive. Some were horned and 
unhorned, tailed and untailed, winged and unwinged, four footed, 
two footed, and no footed—beast, bird and reptile, flesh and fowl; 
the whole vari ty as you know them now: all were there, mak- 
ing as perfectly free with my system, as if it were purely and 
Some were nipping the plants and gras: — 
not a few incon- 


enurely their own 
some reposing their limbs upon my own; and 
siderately burrowing into my body with their sharp horns, and 
taking other troublesome and indecent liberties with the body they 
had so audaciously invaded. 1 was indignant, as well I might 


be ; 


ed to have been much more successful, to extricate myself from 


and strove, with a degree of vigor and violence which merit- 


their impertinences, but in vain. Some, indeed, I] did succeed in 
shuffling into the embraces of my neighbor, the sea; but though 
I tumbled and twisted in every possible direction, I failed to dis- 
While, 
as if in punishment of my discontent, my limbs were chained and 
fixed 


lumps and de pressions were the conse quence, 


odge the great mass, or persuade them into any civililies 


into the several positions in which I had thrown them— 
and a body, other- 
wise superbly and symmetrically beautiful, was now shaped to 
distortion. ‘These undulations in my animal make, 
have denominated valleys and mountains, and have spoken of, 


your sages 


and acted towards them, as if they had been in reality the in- 
sensate used to sig- 
nify. 


ings from your peo} 


the names thus given them are 


masses 


I am thus suffering perpetual injuries, bruises, and beat- 





e, in resentment of which, I sometimes, (for 
1 am slow to anger,) with a contraction of a knee, overthrow a 
territory and with the upheaving of my chest or side, swallow 


up a city or an empire, and perform other feats of a like irregu- 


larity 
what he called « mountain, disfigure terribly my left nostril, but 
I re venged I de stroy- 


ed his fleet by a breath, and sent him to his own dominions, a 


One ambitious fool among you, did, in cuttung through 





myself upon himin a corresponding style 


fugitive, as he had left them, a fool. Others again, before and 


since, not liking, it would seem, such elevations, though in the 


formation of my frame actually essential to symmetry, have 
levelled various of my members, to an insipid evenness, and ele- 
vated, in turn, many of my depressions, into positive deformities 
Some, not content with working their own advantage at my ex- 
pense, have allied themselves to my ancient enemy, the sea; 
with whom I am continually at war, and from whom I daily 
wrest and rescue some of my members—cutting 


trenches in my 
very bosom to admit his billows; and endeavoring, in this wanton 
manner, not merely to disencumber me of my component parts, 
but, witha species of cruelty, purely Turkish, actually to disem- 
bowel mu There are other incursions, qually barbarous, which 


your people are in the habitof making into my person ; which, as 





I have alre ady told, I sometimes revenge in lifting or relaxing a 
leg or an arm, by which | have lodged a city or a state under the 
water. It 


which I sometimes make, that your travelers have met with new 


is by these changes (when fatigued in one position ) 


continents—thus, too, may you account for the rising and fall 
of a lake 
In stating 


ing or an island; in the progress of a single night 


my many wrongs at your hands, | may charge you 
Not content with what I piace on 


my surface for your good and at your free disposal, you penetrate 
ilfer my pos- 


vith numberless robberies 


with pick-axe and spear, into my very entrails, to 





sessions. Spoils which your fathers knew not of, or, if they did 
which they did not venture to touch, you now grope into my trea- 
suries for, lay violent hands on, and pocket without acknowledg- 
ment, and without seruple. 

* T have little else to say, but should not omit, though it does not 
Very greatly enter into the materials of my own history, to speak 
of some things which more immediately concern yourself. I 
will returr I had searce ly become familiar with the presence of 
beast 


and bird, as already spoken of, when I was made conscious 


of other objects. Two fair creatures were before, and dwelling 


above mi he y dwelt in the bosom of a rich star, that hung at 


Beauty, and youth, and in- 





a small distance above my horizon. 


nocence were about, and enveloped and was a part of them—and 
moment I beheld, I loved—I worshiy ped Their 

love—their words were music—their smiles were 
pe Act I he ol 
the wild tribes that were about me, bowed and humbled them- 
They walked unharmed by the tiger—the 


from th them. 


looks were 
Nor was I alone in my adoration most savage 
selves before them 
serpent crawled into his cavern as they came by, and the doves met 


in their pathway, in amorous discourse. Scarcely less beauutul 





—not less perfectly made, though less perfect as it would seem 
from subsequent events—than the glorious forms and images 
which down from heaven, walking and conversing with 
them, how could we do less than bow—how could we 
homage? These were your parents, boy. Alas! how very un 

like their children, then, though made to resemble them, at last 

as well in feature as in fortune—driven from that habitation of 
delight—a flaming sword set behind and waving over them—un- 
known dangers assailing and threatening, and the first proof of 
their fall from that high estate and present deformity, the relaxed | 
homage of the brute—the increased insolence of the snake—the 


cane 


refuse our 


timid fluttering of the dove—the one growling and the other hiss- 
ing, the third— flying before them in terror, as they passed to their 
new abode. But itis time to pause. 

“If I have not confined myself in this narrative entirely to the 
circumstances of my own creation, | have not, at least, extended 
my account to that of objects not relevantthereto, Of the sub- 
sequent revolutions in my life, I neeu say nothing. The history 
might be troublesome for me to relate, and somewhat fatiguing, 
certainly, for youto hear. Stull it might instruct you. It consists 
and in this respect differs not from your own, of many vicissi- 
tudes, changes, shadows and sunshine, hopes and apprehensions 
Not the least of my annoyances is the knowledge that 1 am at 
the merey of your race, the victim of all your caprice and ex- 
travagance. The destiny which makes me your victim, now, 
however; with a spirit of retributive justice, Which marks all 
heaven's judgments, revenges me on you hereafter. You will all, 
your great and low, lofty and despised, alike, come and lie down 
in my bosom, restoring me at last that which had been taken from 
me at your formation. Of this you may not complain, if, like 
me, you have been taught to know how many are the trials of 
life, and how sweetis the slumber that its close brings with u 
You have other hope 8, than myse If, and in this re spect our des- 
linies part company. You dream of a high ascent into other 
spheres— you put on a new life—you re-ascend that pure and per- 
fect star, from which your ancestors so haplessly descended. This 
hope is not for me—yet shall I be satisfied, if once again permit- 
ted to behold that glory—their glory and my own, of which I so 
freely partook—in which I so joyously luxuniated, when the stars 
first sung their prans, and the ponderous spheres, in compliance 
with their high destiny, uttered their full concerted harmonics, in 
token of their common existence 

The spirit had departed. 1 had been listening to our common 





To the rapt minstrel’s sight 


Its mountain limits glow, 
Betipp'd with gold by the retiring day 
And, from beyond, upsprings a purple flow 
Far in the West away 


And oft, as Evening neat 


GLEANINGS FROM A PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


BY A NAVY OFFICER 


Copennacen.—Our intended stay at this place was but a few 


hours, but fortunately the wind came ahead, and detained us one 


whole day 
sible in a short time 


the principal streets in the city, and then made a tar 


country 


aur 


only fault 


eity 


that show of cor 


The dwellings in the better parts of the tow: 


of nobility 


The re 


equestrian statuary 


a 


I went on shore 


and in order to see as much as pos 
look an open carriage and drov through all 
ent into the 


wear an 


Every thing is remarkably neat and cleanly ; the 
Leould find, arose from a dissimilarity to our ows 
hem business streets are more contracted, and have not 


re & 


Veral 


modities Which amuses the stroller in Broadway 


spuictous colossal 


Th 


squares, Orhatuchled Wilh 


king's palace Which are three 


or 


four in number, in the cily, are magnificent, surrounded by sol 
diery, and the other paraphernaiia of regal show The popula- 
tion is nearly that of New-York: the city, one of which its inhab- 
Hants ought to be proud It is surrounded by reguiur line of 
fortifications, in Which, standing so as at the same tune to defend 
the harbor and keep in awe the habitants, is the citad This 
citadel is how a beautitul promenade 

Thes Danes are Working Very assiduous y to recover from the 
blow given to their naval power by the English. They have se 
veral beautiful line of battle-s! ips and frigates lying im dock, 
are building more, and keep a frigate cruising in the Baltic, with 
midshipmen on board, as a school for lheutenants, ****** 


t 


arch under t 


The environ of Cx 


lie 


work 


pouhagen ts probab y the most be autiful in 


The Passage to it trom the city is tinough Aspacious 


t 


hyures represe nti 


country palace 


These are th first specimens of royal ele 


with the 
of archite 
faney but little addition which could be made to the beauty of this 


Witnessed 





You can form no idea of them from my cdeseript 


weait 


distant hve 





’ wn 


. . 7 place 
Spreads o'er the sky her veil of lucid dew Near by i 
Strange Forms upon those magic heights appear Mostn ft is d 
Dim looming to the view : , 
again subdivid 


But when the blacker night 
Throws o'er the jacent lands her sombre pall, 
And stars emboldened twinkle into light 
And silence broods o’er al! 





el 


these subdivisions 
them to by 
and bie 


fun 


Vidled into 


dby 


vk 


tle 


wis ornamented on either hand by colossal 
Justice From thence to the 
} 


road is through winding 


wy J and Plenty 


mies, the 


. = groves, over one of nature s test favored spots The present re 
Parent. I had heard a story, such as one may gather from the I I 2 
¢ ’ - sidence of Uke King is a building presenting an exterior not at all 
leaves and the plants, in the city and in the forest; if disposed to | : - , - 
’ 2 , corresponding with the reported richness of the iteriot The 
listen to those messengers of the eternal Providence, sent wisely : 
oe 8 i ; | i ii grounds wout it are several hundred acres m extent with paved 
{ s solac on—1 é v way, and di- , 
for his 2° ace and instrucuon—illuminating his pathway i walks leading through shady vistas, and intersecting cach other 
recting his feet from every director The hundred acres or more which imme 
—_ diately surround the palace, contain every Variety of rural ciegance 
. . > 7 . : 
ORIGINAL POET RY. and luxury, which Lav dure, and princely means can pro- 
ae ate ~ | duce lis a telvsiun ‘The shrubbery, forest trees, and 
} LAND OF D SAMS. y 
THE LAND OF DREAM floweri hes, of every climate, Which the temperature of this 
“ Woler kommt diese Lieblicke? aus dem Lande von Traumen Richter. | can sustain, are here mingled with an elegant degree of taste 
- 1 of Jpon the gravel walks which wind in different curves among 
Kxow’st thou the Land of Dreams— { pons oe wan . : ea " . A ms 
Th fairy land of musing reverie the whole, are located here snd there small Cormthian marble 
Where veiled twilight pours its pearly streanis summer houses, each containing its hbrary and whatever a sti- 
O'er the enamel! d lea! pendiary taste can imagine agreeable to the royal propriet Me- 
No man that land hath seen anderimg thro ithe whole scene is a circuitous canal, bearing 
Or, curious, pierced its eireling bound of night upon its waters his majesty’s barge, in which he occasionally 
Yet have some kindly gleams vouchsafed been makes an aquatic excursion bene ath the shade of his groves 





ince that l have ever 





Indies ata man’s disposal, and an a 


ts, and horticulturists at his command, Ican 


1 cemetery upon the plan of the Pére la Chaise at 


these 
ax == 


and | suppose 


quares by gravel walks 


iron ra nes or clipped hedges of box 
nty or thirty feet square 
ts. They contain some beautiful monuments 

) mares 


two struck me particularly, one 


sleeping over the grave, with the torch lighted ready to awake at 
‘ The aerial host descends the sound of the last trump, and hie off, lighting the way for the 
The mountain bound, im wondrous guise arr ived de a) t heaven: and another, a recess in al ument 
Like the wild forms disten pera Fancy blends 
‘ar ' contamu hen iture heure of a rrowing Widow, watch'ng 
With troublous slumbers weighed : 
with grief! the tomb of a loved and once loving husband, and at 
Amid the favoring gloom ; ee her feet, the favorite spaniel, keeping company in the vigils 
> “eS re spreading lands they sweep : . . 
In semblance strange, o er spreading lands they sweep; Every enclosure is a miniature flower garden, from which sweet 
Or skim the yesty waves that ceaseless fume ae ; o : ; 
On the Vast. heaving deep miors a ei i 1 pervade the air . seiaater a, the Whole, are 
shady trees which cover the outer walks Iwas a lovely day 


The slumbering ship-boy, high 


and 


sever 


’ 
couples 
] 


scomed enjoying sentiment mungled with 








Cradled in shrouds, uprising on the swell 
2 © > } We he du of « a iend veeeee 

Then sees his leaf-clad home in fan y nigh lament, over the dust of departed tr oy 

And his paternal dell This morning we were called to fighting quarters by the well 

In airy vestments, soft known beat of the drum at three o'clock. Accordingly our decks 
Beside the lover's couch a phar tom bends were sanded, guns cleared away for action, matehes liehted &e 
When straight he sees the dear one imaged oft as if for regular fight The cause ef all this disturbance was the 

And wide his arms extends Russian flect bout out to sea There is vo night here, at least 

The toil-fraught coming morn no darkicss 1 as accompanies your nights; itis quite lightex- 
The slave forgets, enwrapt in balmy rest cept from ten P.M, to tWoaA.M At two we saw all these ships 
Then sees again his babes and wife forlorn ata distance, and showed our little piece of striped bunting to 

To his fond bosom prest them. But the R ans would not display their flag in return 

Thus, over seas and lands This we thought looked unfriendly, so we prepared to wy ou 
With various charge they speed, on noiseless wing strength in case of molestatio The saucy litte — with 
Till day impending warns the scattered bands her twenty-four guns sailed through the Russian fleet consisting 

And the moon pales her ring of fifteen line of battle ships, and several frigates, ready to blox 

Then the swift-gathering train the wh f them f wat They however thought it safest 
In marshal'd ph tlanx scale their kingdom's bound, to be civil, and hoist their en ns in answer—and we let them 
While faint Aurora eiids the castern plain pass 

With mists empurpled round —— This evening we are anchored close into the maguificent mole, 

©?! that in ple ASIN Quist (at Cronstadt,) which forms at the same time, an immense regular 

Your varying forms would sate my raptured sight, built fortification, with bastions, &c,, a perfectly safe harbor for 


And shape my loved one to my aru ni eyes 
In beamy vesture bright 


Then, though the lowering storm 


- ; : stocks 
Of adverse fortune threat my peril d peace nner 
. b . . s ery 
Thy soothing smile shall grief to joy transform, . . 

4 ‘ aay ort 





And bid the tumult cease. HERMIPPLS KREDIVIVUS 


ciently large tol! 


all vessels trading from abroad with St 


I's tersburg a dock 


suffi 


vold the whole Fu glish fleet. as safe ly as if on the 


This Mhuic 


11 wall 


len 


i 


built in thirty or forty feet water, and is 
‘tth' We shal! reach 
then continu 


St. Petersburg ma 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS 
MOUNT VERNON— WASHINGTON. 
“Ver-non semper viret.’ 

Haprenine, a short time ago, tobe at Alexandria, in the District 
of Columbia, I could not resist the temptation, though in the very 
teeth of rough road and crazy vehicle—no steamboat at that pe- 
riod navigating in the required direction—to pay a visit to the 
ancient estate, dwelling, and final resting-place, of our national 
hero. It does not yet partake much of the nature of a pilgrimage 
to pursue this route, and perform this homage—not, I imagine, 
because of any want of a proper reverence for the great man, but 
rather for the reason that the object of admiration is not sufficient- 
ly removed from the public way, to give it that air of due so- 
lemnity and emphasis, in the sight of the wayfarer, which, if I 
greatly mistake not, will characterize the journey some fifty ora 
hundred years hence. Were it placed in Italy, or Switzerland, 
or amid the Logs of green Erin, the shrine would be hallowed, and 
the patriots of our country—a prolific growth—would trudge 
there perpetually to do it reverence. At the present time, we are 
too little conscious of the true sources of national character, to 
give ourselves the trouble of looking at that which stands directly 
in our way; nd refuse accordingly, to regard the burial-place, 
even of George Washington, with that proper feeling of rever- 
ential love and homage, which it certainly would command in 
any other country, and from any other people under the sun. 
Thus, it is, that the Englishman makes a more frequent pilgrim- 
age to this shrine than the American, for whom its sacred inmate 
had achieved so much. Few of us know where itis, or give our- 
selves any trouble about it. Thousands go annually to the seat 
of government, and of these we may say confidently, that ninety 
of the hundred, while loitering for months in the immediate 
neighborhood, within a three hour's ride, have never given them- 
selves the gratification of plucking a pebble from the mound, or 
a branch from the tree, as a sacred keepsake—under which re- 
pose, in unbroken slumber, the remains of the father of his coun- 
try. How strange! And well may the European wonder at our 
stolid indifference, and describe us as a merely money-making or 
money-seeking people. There is too wuch truth in this deserip- 
tion. Dr. Spurzheim, we venture to say, en passant, will find the 
great majority of American heads deficient in the organ of rene- 
ration, I hesitate not to say, and certainly believe, that had the 
felon been successful who attempted to steal the bones of Wash- 
ington from their rude sepulchre on the banks of the Potomac, 
they would have been to him, in Europe, a larger source of profit 
than any other subject of living or dead exhibition. Such an 
event would alone, we should think, have taught his countrymen, 
who profess such lavish love for his memory, the true value of 
the sacred deposite. 

The distance from Alexandria to Mount Vernon, if I recollect 
rightly, is thirteen or fifteen miles. The road, as already remark- 
ed, is exceedingly rough and uneven, of a stone and clay forma- 
tion, which, in rainy weather, is scarcely ¢ravelable.  Itpartakes, 
with much sinuosity, of every variety of hill and dale; and the 
traveler, who, like myself, is compelled to make the pilgrimage 
in a common hack, will heartily wish himself at the end of his 
journey, before he is apprised of that delightful event. In other 
respects, the road is weary and monotonous enough; unrelieved 
by cottage or cultivation—the trees of inferior and stunted growth 
—the foliage of small variety, and but few of the feathered tribe 
caroling along the way, to relieve its dull and uninviting sterility. 

You approach the venerable mansion, by a long, circuitous 
avenue of most rugged complexion. On each side of the first 
entrance, stands a porter’s lodge, in one of which an eld negro 
abides, who unbars for you the gates, and to whom you throw 
a shilling. The road winds about and upon the hill on which 
the building stands, and the extent of the declivity, in some 
places very considerable, has occasioned a frequent necessity 
for the formation of new roads, which, crossing and recrossing 
each other, meet the eye onevery side. This avenue, as at pre- 
sent traveled, skirts, and in part surrounds the park and garden, 
on the rear of the edifice—the immediate approach to which, on the 
land-side and from the rear, is through a number of small, old 
buildings—the domestic offices, &c.—now, most generally, in a 
state of considerable dilapidation and decay. My first object of in- 
quiry, as the reader may imagine, was the tomb—the habitation of 
the spiritof the place. An old negro, whose gray head was an at- 
testation and strong evidence in favor of his claim to notice, and who 





asserted himself to have been a Lody-servantof “the general,” di- 
rected my steps, and within a hundred yards of the house, resting 
upon a small eminence, and partly hidden by trees from the gazer 
below, we stood before the object of my pilgrimage. There was 
the earthly tenement—there the frail relics of one Whose memo- 
ries are immortal. I shall say nothing of my emotions; but I 
broke a single branch from the tree which hangs over it, and ga- 
thering a few of the pebbles which sprinkle the entire covering, 
I carefully wrapped them up in my handkerchief, and bore them 
away as the spolia opima of my adventure. The tomb is not 
very large, and isof the most unpretending description. It is of 
brick, with the exception of the very plain square front, entirely 
covered in with earth, and having, on all sides but that of en- 
trance, the semblance of a small hill. An iron door, of strong 
and plain workmanship, conceals and closes the entrance. This 
tomb is stated to have been commenced, but not finished, by Wash- 
ington himself. j 


Having surveyed it for some time, I passed, | 
under the guidance of the old negro, tu that in which the bodies | 


were originally deposited, and from which, within a few years, 
they have been transferred to their present tenement. It is also 
of simple construction, having acommon wooden door atthe en- 
trance, and is now falling into ruins. It is on the side front of 
the mansion-house, and overlooks the river. It was from this 
vault that the felon, who sought to carry away the remains of 
Washington, procured those, in mistake, of one other member of 
the family. He was in the employ of the family, and his sacri- 
legious endeavor, happily defeated as it was, was doubtless 
prompted by an avaricious cupidity. Other motives have been 
assigned, however, for the act, which, as I conceived this the 
most reasonable and likely, I did not attend to, and searcely re- 
collect. He had gone so far as to conceal the skull and some 
other of the bones of the individual thus made free with, in the 
mattresson which he lay. [| know not what were the circumstan- 
ces which led to his detection. 

Mount Vernon is at a considerable elevation above the river 
upon which it immediately looks. The eye, from the hill, has a 
fine range of several miles, and the scenery Which it commands 
is various and attractive. The river is beautifully broad at this 
point, and its level sweep of surface, finds a pleasing relief in 
the numerous gentle undulations which the shore exhibits all 
around it. At the distance of a few miles on the opposite side 
of the river, there is a fortress, the name and locale of which, I 
take shame to myself for having forgotten. The grounds of the 
estate are large, and the garden, which is laid out with much pre- 
tension and elegance, is well kept, and is spacious and highly at- 
tractive. Some of the most delicate tropical fruits are here to be 
met with—the product of a close and careful hothouse cultivation 
The orange, lemon, and many other choice fruits of a sum- 
mer growth, are enumerated among its products; and, im vain 
would we look through the unusually large and well displayed 
collection, to find any deficiency of fruit or flower, peculiar to 
any part of our country, which the eye may not here encounter 
A summer-house, of limited dimensions, and in ruins, is here 
pointed to, as a favorite retreat of Washington: and the walls, 
with a taste which the English and American people divide 
pretty equally between them, are written over completely with 
the names of nameless persons. Of the mansion itself, nothing 
need be said, exeept that it stands in tolerable repair, and with 
out having undergone any alterations. The American public 
have long since been familiar with it, through innumerable 
prints, all of which correspond, and all of which are correct 

It was on my way to Mount Vernon that I heard of the death, 
by consumption, I believe, of John A. Washington, Esq. the 
descendant of the “general,” and late proprietor of the estate 
It was this gentleman who so properly refused to yield up the 
bones of his ancestor, at the request of congress, to undergo trans- 
fer to the capitol. I think his refusal proper and praiseworthy 
What could such a transfer do for the memory of Washington? 
Would he become dearer to the American people, taken from the 
quiet repose of the family-vault to the national thoroughfare? A 
distinction like this could confer no honor upon him, whose monu- 
ment is the great nation at large, for which he has done so much 
Better by far that the people should go aside to honor his memory, 
than they, consulting what, without disparagement, we may 
term the popular convenience, put his bones into the market- 
place ; making that which is the theatre of hourly strife and tu- 
mult, the abiding-place of all that is great, glorious, and good 
There is a holy seemiliness in the quiet shades of Mount Vernon 
for the repose of him who, of himself, so desired the shelter of its 
hallowed precincts; and, in thus consulting his wish, im this par- 
ticular, his descendant has, in reality, contributed to that devotion 
to his memory which better denotes our affection and gratitude 
than all the loud, clamorous, and heartless pageantry of a 
procession and funeral. Let Mount Vernon still be the shrine, 
kept apart and sacred, at which those who truly venerate the 
memory of the national saint, may bow themselves in his honor; 
where no voice of ambition may break the serene quiet; no un- 
hallowed struggle of party and power taint, with its wild rout, 
the pure atmosphere of patriotism and liberty 

If, however, it be thought necessary to do him a more especial 
respect, let us build the tomb over his remains, not drag them to 
his tomb. Let it be one that all eyes may behold from Maine 
to Mexico; and yet how futile, how worse than foolish. In vain, 
with a dull, unseemly labor, suited indeed to our capacities, but 
unworthy of his, would we raise a monument to his worth and 


memory— 
‘* His monument must be his name alone ;” 


and when the stranger shall ask—‘ on what lofty eminence— 1: 
what more favored state than all the rest, stands the column which 
commemorates the deeds of the great American ?”—we shall reply, 
that, conscious as we are of the inadequacy of any human tribute 
to record his worth, or to requite his services, we have been con- 
tent, in compliance with his own will, to leave to the moral archi- 
tects of nature, Justice, Memory, and Gratitude, to build for him 
among the affections, where they keep their abode, a memorial 
more lasting and more lotty than the Pyramids. And have they 
not already done this duty, and performed this office? Is not 
Washington forever before us? 
enjoy, the prosperity of our citizens, the se eurity of the you 2 


In the peace and happiness we 


mother, who, when the bray of battle reaches her ears from the 
distant nations, clasping her infant more closely to her bosom 
utters a prayer of thanksgiving to his me mory that the storm falls 
notupon it. He stands before us in all of the trophies which tell 
of the greatness and the glory of our nation. He is not merely 
an American—he is a part of America—its soul, its saint, its 


hero; and let me add, in a more familiar and well-known accent 
its ever-honored and venerated sire. What need hath such a man 
for a monument, and where could we find it—and who would 
write its inscription ? 

We may place no laurels upon the brow of Washington, but 
we may offer them upon his tomb; not as commemorating his 
greatness, but in testimony of our affectionate devotion. It is 
enough if, in musing his praise, we forget not his lessons ; enough 
if, in the offer of our homage, we disregard not the precept and 
example, we gather from his life and honor at his grave. Without 
a due estimate of these, our homage would be idle, our offerings 
unworthy. In aspirit, warmed by a survey of his life, to some- 
thing like a corresponding elevation, can we alone do honor to 
his memory? Let him who has made this survey, and has at- 
tained this elevation, alone, render his tribute. Let him take off 
his shoes, let him bring no dust, no earthly taint, upon the sacred 
mount—for it is holy—where the bones of our national saint find 
repose. The spot is dear to man, it is consecrated to liberty. It 
is dear to all the people, and to the remotest nations of the earth 
I should not fear that any foe would dishonor it. I cannot 
think, I will not believe, that any honorable invader, however 
deep his hate and deadly his hostility to our country, would know- 
ingly profane, with unhallowed hand or footstep, the tomb of the 
American Washington. The name alone would arrest his pro- 
gress, and prove its protection; and he who came as an enemy, 
to destroy and overthrow, would bow down as a worshipper, to 
honor and to bless! 

Sut, tothe American citizen—to him who may call himself the 
countryman of Washington, how abundant in glorious recollec- 
tion, pure lessons and patriotic councils is the name that once 
evoked, like a spell of power, summoning up at once all these 
associations How many noble lessons may he gather at the 
tomb of the departed, how many degrading impulses discard, 


1] 


how many better ones acquire! Will he not learn—and the ques- 
tion is at this moment of deep and perilous import—in the lan- 
guage of him who has taught and done for us so much, to“ frown 
upon every attempt which would separate those sacred bonds, 
however,” to employ the words 
imposing 


which unite us as one people ; 
of another patriot, whom we also delight to honor, “ 
the sanction, or under whatever high name, the design may be 
entertained !” If these lessons are not wholly forgotten, if younger 
spirits, unwilling to believe in the terrors of faction, and unaceus- 
tomed to their survey, do not entirely despise and discard these 
true maxims of patriotism and wisdom, we shall never have oc- 
casion to tremble for the safety of that country which has been 
the offspring of so large a portion of both If we ourselves lear 
not down from its high place the household divinity of our nation, 
that liberty which each man may set up in his own dwelling 
then shall it flourish as a green tree, yielding fruit and shelte: 
alike to the innumerable thousands who gather in amity beneath 
its branches 
rious in design and admirable in execution, shall! be of themselves 


Served by such a spirit, our free institutions, glo- 


the most fitting memorial of our great father; surviving, as they 
must, the struggling and surrounding nations, beautiful as nature 
imperishable as truth 
EXTRACTS FROM A MANUSCRIPT JOURNAL 
OF A TRIP TO PARIS, IN |- 
NUMBER NINE 

The Garden of Plants, sometimes called je Jardin u Roe 
holds a stronger claim to the epithet beautiful, than any thing in 
Paris. In fact, wherever in France the word garden occurs, one 
is sure of finding something lovely beyond his expectations. This 
appellation, however, “ le jardin des plantes,” gives little idea ot 
the place. One of its ifems, for « xample isa menageric, con- 
taining every kind of wild animal that has been caught and ex- 
hibited since the flood. Thanks to the enterprise of some people 
Americans are not dependent upon travelers for a description ot 
lions, tigers, elephants, monkeys, and baboons ; they have been 
This co 
lection is, indeed, vastly more extensive than any thing of the 
kind will ever be in America; and it Is Interesting to know that 


, 


carried and placarded through every part of the land 


each animal (excepting those denominated ferocious, and whi 


therefore, require to be confined) is provided with an enclosur¢ 
containing the prominent peculiarities of his native soi Thi 
tends to make them much at their ease tn a state of bondage, anc 


The only 


adds very essentially to the exhibition as a curiosity 
twothat [ recollect as worth particular notice in this journ: 


lovely gazelle, such as might have furnished another simile for By- 


cameleopard,) which could with ease thrus 
hose into any second-story window in creation. I had never s¢ 
either of these before. and was much struck with the picturesque 
beauty, the truly ethereal lightness of the former, and the pre- 
digious height of the latter. Lestimate the giraffe’s body to stan: 


ron; anda giraffe 


neck 


eight feet from the ground, and from that his unconscionable 
rises at least ten feet more. As he is quate well disposed towards 
mortal man, it is amusing to see his small, yet lofty head wena 
its way down through the undulating air, when visiters approa 
him, to receive the compliment of a shrub or leaf; and still mo 
amusing to see him elevate the token far beyond the reach of m- 
terruption, and masticate it. This is one of the few animals 
which might be seen repeatedly with interest. He is exce ssively 
awkward in his motions, and has no personal beauty, excepung 
his skin; still he is quite a favorite, and is, as I learn, the o1 ly 
living one of his race in Europe. 

A noble pile of buildings, devoted to Natural History, occupies 
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another part of this garden. There are museums here of anato- show, in regular succession, the progress of the art, from first 
my, birds, insects, reptiles, fishes, and animals, all in a fine state | attempts to present skill. The American ware makes a very fine 
of preservation. Thecabinetof minerals is quite inferior tothatin appearance among the number; and, on the score of hereditary 
Yale College ; but the others just cited are surprisingly extensive, predilections, is better placed than the English. Seeing familiar 
and interesting of course. Among the anatomical curiosities is names, among a mass of things so foreign and so new, gave rise 
the skeleton of an enormous whale, preserved in its original | to pleasant thoughts of home; and after my attendant had pass- 
form; I feel a little diffident about recording the dimensions, lest ed his encomiums on the enterprise and skill of my countrymen, 
the truth of my statement might be questioned ; but itisquite safe I was gratified to tell him I was an American 

to say, a carriage and four could rattle smack down his throat, 
without brushing a bone. 

The garden-proper contains about the same quantity of ground 
as the Tuileries; but owing to the inequality of its surface, and 
the variety of purposes to which it is appiied, it seems much 
larger. There are few places for the botanist like the jardin des 
plantes; one need not, however, be an initiate in that part of 
Natural History, to experience great delight in a ramble through 
this nursery of nature. Of the lout ensemble it may be said, ex- 
quisite beauty in the materials, exquisite taste in their arrange- 
ment, and exquisite art in their preservation, render the Garden 
of Plants the chef d'cuvre of French science. The industry and 
research of ages are here combined, and here, also, are united 
the hearts of the people; they feel a pride in it, they cherish an 
affection for it, which no other institution in the kingdom can 
boast. It is needless to add, a visit here may be often repeated 
without danger of satiety. 





The Palace of the Luxembourg is smaller than those I have 
mentioned, but is no whit inferior in the elegance of its decora- 
tions. It was never the royal residence. I think the pictures 
here, so far as they go, are superior to those in the Louvre. The 
most conspicuous pieces are the exploits of Napoleon. His visit 
ing the hospital at Jaffa, an engraving of which has often been 
seen in America, is a noble composition ; as is also the battle of 
Aboukir, taken at the moment of Murat’s successful charge with 
his cavalry. I was most pleased, hewever, with “* Marengo ;” a 
picture which represents the entre field of that eventful battle 
and gives a clearer view, a more intelligible plan than I have 
ever before seen, of the relative positions of the lines, the 
columns, the attack, the repulse, of two immense armies in actual 
contest. The Chamber of Peers hold its sittings in this palace 
The entrance tothe suite of apartments surrounding the Council 
Hall, is very splendid indeed; and the hall itself, though boast- 
ing noelegance, is better arranged for speaking and hearing than 

The royal manufactory of Gobelin Tapestry is a grand esta- any public room Lever saw. 1 found out and stood upon the par- 
blishment, founded in regal pride, and sustained by regal ex- tic ular spot where Ney, Polignac, and others received their sen- 
travagance. The art of this splendid fabrication has been kept tences; and was very glad to be neither a state-officer, nora state 
a secret from its commencement. Its value would, doubtless, be | criminal. 
in part lost, if other countries could produce the same magic woof; The Garden of the Luxembourg is much more extensive and 
but since, in order to the preservation of the mystery, those intrusted | ¢ legant than the Tuileries; but as it does not lie at the “ court 
with it are paid at such unprecedented rates, that they willingly end” of the town, and Fashion has never taken it by the hand, I 
become slaves for life, an economist might question the expe- dare not be very loud in its praise. It contains the same profu 
diency of continuing the manufactory, notwithstanding its match- Son of forest and orange trees, statues, flowers, &c. Ke. as its 
less results The attention of the workmen is chiefly confined More fortunate rival; and therefore, since it does not differ in 
to copying what may be denominated the standard paintings of | these leading particulars, requires no more than this general no- 
the French academy. The arrangement is curious: the picture tice. It is wonderful that in public gardens, the flowers and 
is placed against the wall, the fapissier sits before it, and before shrubbery can be kept in such perfect order. They are open at 
tim is his task—all three facing the light; thus his model is be- | all hours of the day to all people of decent appearance, men 
hind him, and he is behind his work. One would suppose con- women, and children; but nothing is ever broken, stolen, nor 
venience must reverse these things, but “one” knows nothing touched. You do not see a straw nora leaf in the gravel-walks 
about it: the perfection of the tapestry is a practical proof that they are always as clean as a drawing-room floor. 
the men understand their business. The ground-work of the 
fabric consists of a close suecession of perpendicular threads, 
which are passed over two horizontal cylinders at the top and seems to attract little notice at the present day ; it is, in my judg- 
ment, deserving of a high place among the “ wonders of the 
world.” Every thing else in Paris has its counterpart, or, at 








Although rue cotumn of Napoleon, in the Place Vendome, 


bottom of the apartment, and can thus be rolled and unrolled at 
pleasure. If the piece be a large one, four or five men are em- 
ployed upon it; and so gradual is their progress, a picture of the least, its imitation; but, in all the senses, this column stands 
size of Trumbull’s Declaration of Independence, occupies them @lene. As a specimen of architecture, as a work of taste, as an 
constantly for seven years. When done, however, it may justly ornament to the city, itcertainly has no equal 
be pronounced perfect. So exquisitely are light and shade in- It is designed to commemorate the destructive campaign of 
woven, so accurate is the drawing, so true each particular line, it’ 1805, in which the field of Ausferlitz stands conspicuous ; and 
is almost impossible, when the model and copy are hung in the it must be confessed that few years in military annals are distin- 
same room, to say which is the painting. guished by such a prodigious sum of conquest. But, although 
The few carpets made here are arranged on their looms in the the victors might naturally be disposed thus to perpetuate the 
same manner, and are woven in one piece. I suppose there are story of their merciless desolation—a propensity peculiar to the 
no carpets in the world that can compare with them. The ele- hardened military heart—it may sull be questioned whether Bo- 
gance of design, the absolute splendor of the blended colors (an naparte’s personally superintending sucha record of his prowess, 
art in which no nation equals the French) is beyond all concep- was in good taste: it cannot be denied, however, that hiscrown 
tion; the pile is more than two inches in depth,* so that the foot ing it with a statue of himself, twelve feet in height,” was in per- 
almost buries itself at every step; en comparaison, I shall never fect keeping with the modesty which projected the work. Such 
admire ordinary carpets again. After traversing some forty matters are ever safest in the hands of posterity. If a hero's sue- 
cessors deem him worthy of a monument, they will surely bestow 


halls in this immense building, in which are seen the work in all 
it; if they do not deem him worthy, his fame will scarce be pro- 


its different stazes of progress, the visit terminates in a large 
salon, where specimens of the tapestry are exhibited. Almost mote d by the fact that he has entailed one upon them 7 
everything made here is designed for the use of the royal family, This column is built in imitation of the Pillar of Trajan, at 
or for presents to the different courts of Europe. I know not if Rome, which is always quoted as amodel of symmetrical beauty 
anything is sold from the establishment; if it be, the price is The diameter of its pedestal is twenty-one feet; that of the shaft 
doubtless exorbitant, as, indeed, the commodity is unequalled, and thirteen; and its height, one hundred and forty-five: the pedestal 
almost beyond valuation is quadrangular; the shaft, cylindrical. The inner column (if I 
; may $0 term it) is a master-piece of masonry: it is built of 

The royal manufactory of porcelain, at Sevres, is not so unique granite, in the precise form just mentioned; and with a solidity 
as the preceding, but is, perhaps, im its never-ending details, calculated to support and make permanent its sumptuous vesture 
equally interesting. All qualities and all imaginable forms of of bronze. Twelve hundred pieces of cannon, taken from the 
porcelain may be seen here; and everything not specially order- Austrians and Russians during the year referred to, compose this 
ed, is for sale. The large vases, some of which are eight feet covering, and the weight of metal thus employed is estimated at 
high, are the greatest curiosities exhibited; and they are indeed three hundred and sixty thousand pounds. The whole surface 
magnificent. The paintings on them are executed with a skill js wrought with exquisite skill in bas-relief. Thiree sides of the 
which, I suppose, cannot be attained on any oiher material; and, pedestal display the various ensigns « f war, such as helmets 
while it is impossible to give any adequate de scription of their ex- standards, breast-plates, swords, drums, &c. all grouped with 
quisite softness, it is also difficult toleave them after a short exami- great effect ; the fourth side bears a latin inscription, whichthos 
nation. Their general effect is—pictures of unrivalled beauty,set_ who can translate, may read t The corners are surmounted by 
in amethyst, and blazoned with burnished gold. These, ce rtainly, « Imperial Eagles,” done to the life. A spiral band, four feet 

, 


eclipse everything else; and yet everything else is inferior only width, commences at the base of the shaft; and, with the most 


insize. The same perfection will be observed down to the mi- graceful inclination possible, winds its way to the capital. It 
nutest article that is made; and, to give an idea of the value of performs twenty-two circuits, and of course traverses a distance 
these things, the price of some breakfast-plates was three hun- of eight hundred and sixty feet In successive groups are here 
dred francs (or about sixty dollars) each. There is always one  r¢ presented the conspicuous events of the campaign; and con 
trouble in these French sights—the vast variety, the endless suc- sidering the immense area this occupies, and the nature of the 
cession of wonders, prohibits that individual attention to any- Jabor bestowed upon it, it may well be regarded as a stupendous 


* This statue made a low bow tn 1815, and has not ’ P 


thing which you desire to bestow 

In addition to the manufactures of the establishment, there is 
exhibited « collection of the porcelain, crockery, &c. of other na- 
tions, commencing with Egypt. The productions of each coun- 


try are chronologically arranged in exclusive compartments; and 
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* It is possible they are not al ally rich. Isaw but one GLORIA EXBKCITUS MAXIM! DICA 


undertaking. The whole expense of manufacturing was three 
hundred thousand dollars ; the materials, being the spoils of war 
cost nothing—but a hundred thousand human lives. 

1 have briefly spoken of this column as a specimen of art, and 
as a curiosity among public works: but what must it not have 
been to Napoleon as a memento of his conquests! With what 
feelings might the youthful conqueror, as he viewed this splendid 
trophy of his victories, have said to himself—military greatnes 
has never earned nor received a more noble reward! Here is a 
token of pre-eminence which will endure while time shall last 
and tell to the remotest posterity, the renown of fortune’s favor 
ite son! There are my deeds emblazoned—there are my t 
umphs recorded, in characters which cannot die: and oh, how 
proudly will that towering form mock the ravages of time, when 
ages shall gather around it as yesterdays, and thick-coming cer 





turies expire, only to proclaim its immortality! So might Na 
poleon once have thought: if he could mer stand by this colum 
he would write upon its base— 


He Ist w, who builds beneath the sk 


A LEGEND OF THE PACIFIC. 


Wry iid there be a life, when that the love 
That guy ile ts sunshine, all im gone; 

The heart « tld die, then, ner in endiese pair 
Broken, live on.’ 


A Spanish vessel, touching at one of the beautiful islands of 
the Pacific, shortly after the discovery of Vasco Nunez had made 
them available, left, at its departure, a young Spaniard upon it 
who having strayed at some distance from the vessel into the in- 
terior, had been unobserved and forgotten. The island, at the 
first glance, seemed uninhabited; and so indeed, in reality, it 
proved to be, subject only to the migratory visits of a tribe from 
one in the neighborhood. Our Spaniard, who was named Ve- 
lasquez, was of good family, and was among the many seduced 
from the luxurious enjoyment of an independent fortune in his 
own country, to the paradisal enjoyments accounted to be long 
to the modern discoveries of the new world. He was not un- 
known to the perils of war; and, with all the chivalrous spirit of 
his age and nation, he contemned and met them boldly, and with 
sufficient firmness; but the perils of labor for life were perils 
hitherto unknown, and the first moment of consciousness which 
followed the knowledge of the ship's departure, was one link 
shortof despair. In a paroxysm of frenzy he cast himself down 
upon the sand, bewtldered with nameless and numberless terrors 
and frantic with their conte my lution 

Velasquez was not, however, so greatly the nursling of nobility 
and ease as to yield the contest to his fate without a struggle 
He was of noble spirit, and his energy of character had been at 
all umes his peculiarity. He was romantic, too, and after the 
first paroxysm of apprehension had subsided, the feeling of its 
desolation was strangely connected with the novelty of his situa 
tion; and, in a mood somewhat more lively, he be took himse If te 
a survey of the dominion, of which he found himself in the ex 
clusive possession 

The island was but a few miles in extent, and in the course of 
a second day's journey he had made its circuit. It possessed the 
shelter, from the sun, of several delicious groves, of which, during 
the mid-day heats, he availed himself and found repose, while 
they yielded him, at the same time, an abundance of the various 


fruits common to these islands, obviating any and every incon 
venience from hunger. A few muscles also contributed to his re 
past; and the human mind alwoys subtle in expedients when 
sh irpened and brought inte action by necessity, did not permit 


the young Spaniard so quietly to suffer, as to make his grief in 
supportable He felt his privations; itis true, but with the phi 
losophy which comes of a stout heart and a buoyant spirut he 
contrived to make the best of a situation in which he had no 
aiternauve 

The island upon which he was left, offered no means by which 
he might have constructed a shallop, for the exple retvion of tts 
neighborhood. This, the main evil of his exile excepted, was 
the chef subject of regret with Ve lasque z. Could he have traced 
the waters dependent upon his sovereignty, he might have ex 
plored the contiguous shores which hung before his eves upon 
the verge of his horizon like a dim streak, curtaining the dis 
tance. An arm of the sea interposed, presenting a wall of waters 
to his progress, which, though but a few miles in extent, was 
effectually a barrier to him Day by day, after providing for his 
repast, wou ihe sit upon the edge of the island, conten plaung 
stance, Which he felt assurcd was m- 





that 
habi onged to behold. Even the presence 
of a savage tri ive been grateful, assuring hum, as 


vas not entirely al 


me When, how- 
ise on these occasions of survey, he 
rood catholic, he told his beads and said 
his prayers, and promised many a pilgrimage to the shrine of his 
atron saint, in the event of her succor and assistance 
One day, while engaged in this mournful contemplation, s1 
vying the wide waste stretching before him, ruffled into a petty 


nfluence of a sudder temper st, he beheld a dark epee 


fury by the 


in the distance, which strony attracted his attention. Its course 
was directly onwards to his ssiand, in which direction the cur 
rents operated upon violently by the force of the prevailing wind 
t steadily For a long time with stramimng eye he watched its 
progress, without being able to determine whatin reality it was 


vet a something of hope kept him chaimed to the survey of its 
progress, with a feeling deeply alive, as if it had an especial is 
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terest important to himself. It had—and, ina little while, our 
exile had the felicity to discover that the object before him was an 
Indian canoe, in which, however, he saw but one person, managing 
it with wonderful dexterity, and, though unable to control its pro- 
gress in the one direction, yet so guiding it as to ste ady it safely, 
even against the influence of astrong breeze and a chopping sea 
The current bore it directly towards the spot on which Velasquez 
stood ; and he now perceived, with pleasing emotion, that the war- 
rior, who had with such good fortune conducted the shallop safely 
through the waters, and under circumstances of so much peril 
was a young and beautiful Indian woman, All his apprehen- 
sions Were now awakened to observe how she would escape the 
breakers, upon which he saw the boat must inevitably drive ; and 
he rose, and with a degree of eagerness becoming indifferently 
well a young cavalier of old Spain, he rushed waist deep into the 
chafing waters, ready to yield all necessary assistance Nor did 
he do so in vain. As the skiff entered the foaming billows, it be- 
came whirled among them, with a rapidity beyond all human 
control, and was torn at once into fragments by their fury; w hile 
the young Indian, plunged between two struggling waves, for a 
moment lost all command of her person, and was borne violently 
up the shore , and as violently forced back in their equally t rrible 
recoil. It was now the moment when our young Spaniard could 
render the service for which he stood prepared; and, with un 
hesitating boldness and noble vigor, he dashed in among the 
struggling waves, and soon reached the almost supine and cer- 


| Grasping her with 


tainly helpless form of the young savage 
tenacious firmness around the body, he supported her upon the 
water, until the return of the surf, which he followed with ra- 
pidity ; pausing, however, and steadying both himself and charge 
with their heads towards the returning billow, which broke over 
them innocuously. A second effort placed them within their 
depth, and in a few moments they attained the shore 

But the Indian girl, who was beth beautiful and young, lay 
without sign of life before him; and Velasquez almost wept to 
think, that a moment, the most luxuriously delightful, whieh he 
had for so long a time experienced, was possibly to be dashed 
by the loss of the only creature whom fortune appeared to have 
designed to lighten his solitude. He did not despair, however 
but immediately proceeded to put in execution every available 
plan for her restoration Nature came to the relief of both 
and the young Indian opened her eyes, which the Spaniard 
perceived to be both black and beautiful. She spoke faintly 
too, and in muttered sounds, which, though they did not syllable 
forth his language, were as soft and tender as the breathings of 
the night-wind through the twisted core of the sea shell; and the 
already enamored Spaniard knelt down beside her, and gently 
raising her in his arms, imprinted a deep kiss upon the pure coral 
of her lips, that gave a beautiful relief and lustre to the clear 
and sun-dyed brown of her glowing cheeks. The action restored 
her to something like consciousness—she looked around her in- 
quiringly, and her eyes at length settled long and earnestly upot 
the face of her preserver. As sense returned, she spoke rapidly 
in her own language, and seemed to make many inquiries, whic! 
Velasquez endeavored to answer, though he could not understand 
in words as meaningless to her as hers had been to him; but as 
in his speech, his eyes had taken part, and as the tones of his 
voice were mellowed into a subdued and touching eloquence, all 
Was not thrown away upon her ear, and the young savage smiled 
with unalloyed delight and artlessness, at the first lesson she had 
learned in the language of the pale stranger. As, at the first, in 
the primeval hour of the creation, the speech which heaven be- 
stowed upon its creatures was that of love, it is fortunately the 
basis of that ancient language which the senses of all men com 
pre hend, whatever may be the difference of clime and custom 
and, accordingly, our two islanders were not slow to ascertain 
the tenor of certain and sundry dialogues which their spirits 
carried on; and at evening, When the Spaniard returned to his 
usual repose in the recesses of the grove, which had been knot 
ted overhead with the sheltering palm, and strewn below with 
the long and pliant cane-grass, she lay upon his arm, with the 
confidence of innocence at its birth; and the bridal hour of the 
two exiles was as sweet and as pure as the love that produced it 
was hallowed, and the destiny in which it had its origin was 
solemn and peculiar 

The passion thus begun, and sanctioned, as it would seem, by 
an especial Providence, was neither slow to ripen nor modified 
in its character 
from all mankind beside, more nearly united them; and, before 


The desolation of their fate, their separation 


many days, the young Spaniard, not less than his dusky compa 
nion, if they did not altogether cease to repine at the isolation of 
their fortunes, did not, nevertheless, feel this isolation as a very 
particular hardship. In a little time he had taught her the signi 
fication of some of those sounds, which speak of our simplest 
wants and impulses; and she, in turn, had not been slow to mak: 
him understand those of her own language, which, having their 
origin, as in all countries they are fownd to do, in some general 
impulses and necessities, are alike common to all. Thus, day by 
” day, they wenton teaching and taught, until it ceased to be diffi 
cult to make them comprehend their several emotions 


Nor were the lessons of the beautifil Amaya—for such had she 
already taught him was her name—been confined to the use of 
words. She had led him among the rocks, at the tide-fall, and | 
had taught him many mysteries. Plunging fearlessly into the | 


deeps on one occasion, and disappearing from his sight, with a 
wild shriek of desolation, Velasquez leaped in after her. He, 


too, was an excellent swimmer, and with a joy beyond expres- 
sion, he beheld her in a vast hollow of the deep, separating from 
their beds the largest pearl oysters. He, also, like herself, 
soon became familiar with the buoyant element; and though no 
longer valuing a treasure, which in his own country had been 
beyond estimation, he nevertheless employed himself in gather- 
ing the precious gems, and storing them in his habitation. Great 
was the wealth which, without any prospect or possibility of its 
use, the Spaniard was thus enabled to amass; and when he some- 
times looked upon his stores, and thought of his own sunny lands, 
and the rich vineyards and the blooming groves, which he no 
longer could behold, his spirit grew melancholy within him, and 
he even turned with a listless eye of indifferent coldness upon the 
young and simple creature, whose love was little short of adora- 
ration, and who should have been all to him, as under such cir- 
At such mo- 


ments of de sponde ney on the part of her lover she would « mploy 


cumstances he was more than every thing to her 


the gentlest artifices, the tenderest attentions; and sing, in her 
own island language, notes, the pathos of which spoke as ear- 
nestly, in the deep and touching emphasis of their tones, as 
they could possibly have done in the sense of their language 
Wooing him to those hollows of the deep, formed by the growth 
of the coral rocks, her strains, describing their savage enjoy- 
ments, and soothing him for the deprivation of those to which his 
life had been familiar, would sound not unfrequently, as we may 
suppose, in language like the following 


Come, seek the ocean's depths with me 
For there are flow’rs beneaih the sea 

And wandering gems of manya hue, 
To light thy path and meet thy view 

A many a pearly shell is there 

In hollow bright and water clear 

And amber drops that mermaids wee; 








In sparry caves along the deep 
T! with the thousand gems s¢ 
i hi never teel the weight of nig 


But in one long and sunny day 
Thy life in calins shall lapse away 


too well Lkoow 
The voung Amaya can bestow 
But. if a heart that’s truly tlune, 
Is worthy thee, oh! cherish mine 


And I will sing thee songs of truth, 


And teach thee tales of endless vout} 


Foch as our people's prophets hear, 
When wiads and stars are singing near— 
Of regions never presse'd by time, 


Pnhknown to grief and free from crime ; 
W hose sons are spirits pure and high 
Whose « giiters, beings of the sky 


Of homes and heaven—which 
Troe ever to our mutual love 


if we prove 








Our hearts shall win, where blooms and flowers 
And fruits, shallevermore be ours 

Come, let us rove the silver sands, 

Nor dream thon of those distant lands 

Nor teach thy spirit thus to weep 

Yr} rly home beyond the deep. 


Timay not give thee much to move 
Thy lottier spirit down to love; 
But mine, alas! no longer free, 

I give—I give it all—to thee 


J have no hope, where thon art not 

No dream, but thou art there the thought; 
No single joy. no dread, no fear, z 
But thou and Lare mingled there 


And though, as our traditions say, 
There bloom the worlds of lasting day, 
I would not care to seek the sky, 

If there thy spirit did not fly 

With a sentiment like this, of the dee pest confidence and love 
did the young savage seek to compensate the Spaniard for the 
loss of those enjoyments of his own country, and for those many 
associations of kindred and society, which made him often turn 
upon her a bleak and melancholy eye. 

Nor were her labors in this w ay altoge ther without the satis- 
faction of their most appropriate reward. Her song won him 
from moody contemplations ; and her love, warm from the heart, 
and kindling with its truest fires, made the wild blossom around 
him, and filled him with associations which by the ir Variety, serv- 
ing to divert his thoughts from the one direction, brought his spirit 
a degree of relief, that supported him in a life, to him, full of 
privations 

But a change was about to come over the spirit of their mutual 
dreams.” There came at last a tall and stately vessel to his re- 
lief, in the approaching canvas and make of which, he recognized 
a countryman, and a new life animated the bosom of Velasquez 
The bark came to anchor, and Amaya heard, with deep sorrow 
that prevented all speech, her lover declare his determination to 
return once More to his native land. In vain did she entreat, with 
a warm tenderness, that Was thrown away upon the senses of one 
too heartless and ungenerous 
from whom he had 
derived so much in his solitude, and who had kept back no feel- 
ing, no single sentiment, whieh, shared with him, had yielded a 
solitary delight. Unpersuaded to remain with her in the secluded 
abode, so singularly forced upon beth of them, she prepared to 
depart with him; but what was her surprise and horror, when 
he assured her such should not be the case; that, henceforward 
they should be no more to each other than strangers, for the first 
ume meeting; and, when urged by the sudden frenzy of the savage, 
he told her of engagements and a betrothed in, his own land, 
which forbade their further connexion, she forbore all speech, and, 
with a mournful sternness of manner, the solemn emphasis of 
which he did not understand, she retired suddenly from his sight. 


too selfish to yield, too cold to feel 


to consider for an instant the claims of one 


Nor did he experience much regret, when, after a brief and coldly 
urged search, he failed to find out her place of retreat. 

He had now taken up his abode in the vessel, and had removed 
on board the treasures, for such they had now become, which he 
had amassed upon the island. The young Indian had been a 
profitable companion. She had explored the recesses among the 
rocks, and had gathered the pearl oysters in abundance, with a 
skill and courage known only to the people of her nation. These, 
with lavish hand she had given, unconscious of the value of 
her gift, into the possession of the traitor, who had so little de- 
served them; and had, probably, in this manner, provoked 
that feeling of avaricious pride in his bosom, which could not 
tolerate the 
which must have called for that gratitude imperative ly demanded 
by nature and humanity, but which would have resulted to him 
in a forfeiture of caste and condition. The selfish spirit triumphed 
he did not hesitate to 


idea in his own land, of acknowledging a debt 


in the and, as we have seen 


sacrifice the hope and heart of the young creature, whose imagi- 


struggie; 


nation and heart knew no other inmate or ob} ctof re garda than 
himself. 

It was a night of storm and many terrors. The tempest was 
high, and the fierce lightnings common to that latitude, kept uy 
continued blaze, that seemed to fire the black waters themselves 
Secure in a safe anchorage, the Spaniards were merry m a deey 
carouse, for with the morning sun the y were to take ther cepar- 
ture The flagon was pledged to many a fair saint in love's 
calendar; and, with swimming cup, Velasquez indulged ir 
extravagant dreams of a beautiful Spanish maid, the memory 
of whom had not entirely departed from him in his solitude. Stull 
he could not entirely stifle the workings of his conscience. There 
was a sleepless monitor within, that no draught could set at rest 
ind all in vain did he seek, in ingenious sophisms, to excuse to 
It was 
with this feeling of self-reproach and remorse at work, thoug! 


himself his proceeding in relation to the young Indian 


half stupefied with the wine he had taken, and surrounded by 
those entirely under its control, in an interval of silence in 
the storm, such as so frequently marks it when it appears to 
pause in the collection of its scattered terrors, that his ear caught 
the well-known voice of Amaya, singing mournfully the broke: 
stanzas of the song already cited, and which was now familiar to 
his ear He rushed w ildly on the deck of the vessel, for he had 
a presentiment of some evil, to which this singular oceurrenc+ 
now appeared to lend confirmation. It came more distinetly to 
his ear, and with a glance, rendered acute by the active spirit 
within, he sa’v, or thought he saw, a form dimly defined upon 
the waters, and floating with them. The vessel, too, appeares 
to be in motion. The song again arose— 


Come, seek the ocean’s depths with me ;” 


and, with a nameless fear, the Spaniard stood motionless, mute- 
ly gazing on the dim and distant speck from whence the well- 


known voice proceeded. On a sudden he understood the mystery 
The vessel did move, and driven by the insidious and powerful 
current, was setting in upon the fatal shoals and coral rocks 
which girded in the bay. The Indian maid hadevidently an agency 
in this; and the Spaniard well conceived, that, familiar as she 
was with the neighborhood, and prompted by a feeling of despe- 
ration, which his conscience assured him was the natural conse 

quence of his desertion, she had employed herself with an indus- 
try that resulted in full success, in cutting with a coral rock the 
cable that secured them in their position. He rushed below, and 
sought to arouse the mariners to their danger. With a stupid 
sense they heard him, buat refused to heed, and indeed could not 
be made to understand, till lifted with a fearful energy among the 
rocks, the frail bark reeled and shivered beneath the shock of they 
first encounter. Then, indeed, but too late, did the y recover the 
consciousness. Another shock, and she parted—her back was 
broken—and the waters, with a mad fury, rushed into her sides. 
Velasquez seized upon a spar, and floated off towards the shore 

But he was not alone. A wild form swam beside him; and the 
song, Which invited him to the flowers beneath the sca, had not 
ceased to thrill in his ears, when the arms of the Indian girl wer 

entwined about his neck; and, with a laugh, which spoke of ¢ 
heart-broken revenge, that chimed in well with his shriek « 
agony, the lately forsaken Amaya went down to the deep, cling 
ing, with de sperate fre nzy, to the form of the perfidic us love 

who in vain struggled to be free. 





THE DRAMA. 


THE PARK THEATRE. 


Mr. Ha KETT closed his engagements in America, and t h 
his farewell benefit at this house last week. He was honored by 


hence 


the attendance and enthusiastic applause of anumerous aut 
The entertainments of the evening were “ Jonathan in England 

altered for him from the play of “ Who wants a Guinea, and 
“ Nimrod Wildtire,’ a puece W hich always fills the house, ane 
elicits hearty plaudits. Mr. Hackett’s Jonathan Swop is a rare 
and rich performance. It is new, fresh from life, full of humor 
If the y do not like 1 on the other side of the water, tw il] be be- 
cause the y do not understand its fide lity to nature We have 
seen nothing for many a day more ludicrous and yet more correct 
than his reply to the first question asked him after his entrance 

es Well, what have you been about?” His pause, look and tone 
in answer, ‘“ What have I been about?” convulsed the house with 
laughter. We can only cheer this gentdeman with the assurance 

that whether or not he succeed in England, his reputation here 3s 
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established; and a failure there, so long as he adhere to the 
sphere for which he is so happily qualified, must only render his 
welcome back among us more certain and enthusiastic. At the 
close of Nimrod Wildfire, Mr. Hackett came forward and ad- 
dressed the audience, as nearly as we can recollect, in the follow- 
ing words: 

“ Ladies and gentlemen—As I am about to leave this country 
for an indefinite period, allow me to drop the character I have as- 
sumed, and take this opportunity to tender my sincere acknowledg- 
ments for the liberal patronage and uniformly kind indulgence 
which I have received from a New-York audience, since the com- 
mencement of my theatrical career. On these boards I made my 
debut ; and here in my own, my native city,my humble efforts have 
always met the greatest encouragement. These facts are the more 
particularly gratifying to me at this moment, inasmuch as they fur- 
nish the cheering hope, that whatever may be the result of my 
experiments on the other side of theAtlantic, whether my prospects 
are to be crowned with success, or blighted by disappointment, I 
shall find a few friends among my fellow-citizens to welcome my 
return. Ladies and gentlemen, wishing you all health and happi- 
ness, I now bid you a most respectful farewell 

The Kembles have concluded an engagement, which forms an 
interesting era in the history of the American stage. They have 
latterly brought to the theatre people who have been for years 
strangers to its walls. The retired and the gay have sat side by 
side, and gray hairs are seen often by the curled forehead. We 
have hitherto spoken elaborately of Miss Kemble 

Your hero, Leonata’s hero, every body's her 
an 
The trivial faults then noted have, in a great measure 





d subsequent observations have sustained our favorable opinion 
disap- 
I ared She seems now eve ry way more ¢ xeellent, and a greater 
attraction than before. Her archness and beauty, her deep pathos 
and fierce bursts of passion, her humor and seducing grace, and, 
above all, the splendor which her highly cultivated taste and in- 
tellect shed over her representations, are such as cannot fail to 
enchant our countrymen. We sincerely and heartily congratu- 
late her on her success, and promise her and her accomplished 
father yet more brilliant audiences during their next engagement 
The taste and intelligence of our fair countrywomen have been 
established long since, and surely never have they had such an 





portunity to exhibit and gratify both, as will be offered on the 
return of Mr. and Miss Kemble from Philadelphia. The boxes 
of the Park theatre will probably present a dis} lay of fashion 
ind beauty, such as our city has rarely witnessed, Scurcely 
more can be said of Mr. Kemble than that he has sustained his 
His Young Mirabel, Benedict, Charles 


high reputation nobly 


Surface, Pierre, and Stranger, are truly finished and graceful 
specimens of refined acting, re ple te with the dignity and elegance 


of high life, and startling the mind sometimes with bursts of tragic 
power, in their effects almost electric. The last scene of * Young 
Mirabel,” is an instance. The play was suspended almost to 
awkwardness by long and reiterated thunders of applause, and 
cries of “‘ bravo The last scene of Romeo furnish a simi- 
larexample. At the close of his last night, at the simultaneous 
demand of the multitudes who filled the house to overflowing, he 
appeared, and expressed, in a few neat and evidently unpremedi- 
tated observations, his grateful and sincere appreciation of the 
brilliant reception with which himself and daughter had been 
honored, and for both returned his sincerest thanks 

The character of the audience has much improved lately, yet 
still there are outrages on good breeding, such as are unworthy 
of a refined people. Gentlemen will wear hats in the boxes 
even before ladies, and a few obstinate bonnets continue to flap 
in all parts of the house. Noises interrupt the performance, and 
there does not seem to be any police at all, to secure good order 
We mention these things because a reformation is loudly called 
for, and it must be owing partly to the manager, but more to th 
good breeding of the audience. Wearing a hat before a lady is 
not an indictable offence, though a mark of vulgarity. Some great 
lord had once the privilege of wearing his hat betore (we believe) 
King George the Third, and arrogantly did so once in presence 
of a female company. The king rebuked him with a spirit 
which seems wanted wofully among our young city republicans 
‘You may, sir,” said the monarch, “ wear your hat without of- 

’e before me, but you forget we are also with ladies.” 





for those worthy personages, who can wantonly destroy 
ffect of a finely acted scene, they are, we fear, below reproof. 
are of that coarse class, who would deface a statue ora 








picture from a natural enmity to what is good and beautiful. We 
recommend the better informed, when situng near such per- 
sons, to guard their pockets, which, if ever, must be then in danger 


THE ITALIAN OPERA 


canonly 


On Saturday last the company of Italians commenced their 
performances at the Richmond Hill theatre, with Rossini’s La 


Ceneren Cinderella.) This opera was announced 





as one of the finest productions of Rossini, and about to be brought 
out in its original splendor and purity La Cenerentola is 
Known to be one of the most meagre of that great master’s works; 
and, although it contains some rare gems, Is very inferior to either 
Tancredi, or La Gazza; nor do we think it equal 
even toll Turco. The English version is superior in eve ry re- 
spect, both as to the drama and the music; and, did it need any 
further commentary, we might add, that its translation from 





the Surber 


Covent-garden to Berlin, malgré its want of purity, and the fact 


that every body crowded to see it at the English theatre in Lon- 
don, and at the same time literally deserted 1t at the Italian opera, 


(although Malibran, favorite as she is, was the prima donna, ) is 
proof enough of the relative merits of the pieces. We hazard 
these observations from the tone of challenge and comparison in- 
judiciously adopted by the managers of the Italian company, 
whoever they may be; and although we are disposed to do that 
company every justice, yet we are not inclined to yield to mere 
assumption that tribute which we reserve for merit alone; nor 
are we among those who receive as conclusive the opmions of 
persons who, by dint of a little piano-forte playing, an affected 
and parotted mode of singing Italian music, without knowing 
one word of the language, with no more knowledge of a full score 
than of the Sanscrit, yet with a quantum sufficit of modest as- 
surance, pass fororacles. These people are the nightmares of mu- 
sical society, and ride the ignorant with a most oppressive weight 
of indigestible foppery. Having thus premised, we give the dis- 
tribution of the characters 


Prince Ramiro - Signor G. B. Montresor 


Don Magnifico - . - Ernesto (h 

Dandini - . LF sar 

Alidoro oseee Giuliano Placci 

Cenerentola .* Signora Albina Stella 

Clorinda - L.. Mar 

Tisbe -- T Verd 
Chorus of noblemen, & 


Then follows the names of the gentlemen of the banc 





Maestro Director of the opera ---- .-- Migr Antor Bagroti 
facst Leader of the Cheorusses es Carlo Salviont 
Prompt 1 Music Copyist Lute Volta 
Leader of the Orchestra and first Violin Michele Rappeti 
Signor Sehmidt, Viehin Signor ¢ ti, Se be 
Crose, Violin Giardeng Bassoon 
Commi, Violir : ! es, Flu 
Mavers, Vieolir * Guillaud, Primo clarionet 
Drumasant, Violin ¢ Penta Secor 
Able, V t N s, Piest 
Lannay, Viola | * Muns = nd Horn 
Casolani, Contra Rass Cot ‘ 
Hutet, V neello Nels 1 ny 
Poggi, Prin Obeo 
The directors, it would appear think that a“ rose by any other 
name may smell as sweet;” for we recognized in Signor Nidus 
the person of one Mr. Nidds, lately first horn at the Park theatr 
and a very good one. Pentland, Munson, and Nelson, we have 


converted into Italians, for the sake of euphony 
Before proceeding to notice the vocalists, we shall fairly state 
that the band, chiefly collected in New-York, contains very exer 


lent individual talent, with some very inferior, and that the leader 
thoroughly understands his business. The formation of the band 
is by no means as we could wish it: the violins are not half 


strong cnouch for the wind instruments, nor are the stringed 
basses sufficier ly powerful : one Violoncello is not enough to oc- 
tave a double bass, ¢ speci lly when played by sc 
Casolani. We have previously had occasion to remark on the 
same fault in the band of the Park theatre. It becomes our duty 

likewise, to point out the defects perceptible to us in the distribu 

tion of the parts to the band It isthe immediate and proper busi 

ness of the director of the music, whoever he m iy be, to compress 
the orchestral parts to the strength and number of the instru- 
ments at his dis} osal; but this has not been done, and conse- 
quently the harmony is incomplete. When the composer has 
written for three tromboni, viz. alto, tenore, and busso ; one tenor 


bie a Man as 


trombone, as played by Cioffi, cannot excite a preper eflect, unless 





the score is altered, and a part written expressly for him. How 
ever, Cioffis way of avoiding this difficulty was admirable 
Again, one bassoon cannot do any good, but must do harm, u 
playing part of a score written for two bs ‘ e flute 
cannot do justice to the business of two flutes; the trumpet part 
the same : Compression of the score becomes then a paramount 


duty; but the band on Saturday last played f 
This fault must be corrected, for in all operas 


om the parts with- 


out compression 


the same is liable to occur; indeed, im such compositions as 
Mose in Egitto, Semiramide, and many ft Mozart's, three 
tromboni, four horns, three flutes, two bassoons tra fagotto 


and the corny di bassefte, are often found as prominent parts of 
the score: I] Flautoe Magi 


for instance. This is the affair, we 





» ae 2 
Placci; as a singer he is no better than Richin, 
not half so good 


—aAas an actor 





The chorus, although not numerous, was ex- 
ceedingly correct and effective 
What shall we say of the ladies?) The gallantry of the ex 

zens of New-York is so remarkable, and their feeling so kind 
towards the fair sex, that we re ally believe, as erttics, we shall 
be pardoned if we cut this matter short, and let the curtain fal! 
upon La Cenerentola and her sisters. We cannot be con pl- 
mentary, and therefore we will not be severe; but this we do 
say, that the directors or committee , or Whoseever selected this 
opera for a commencement, shall not cuide our funds, when we 


subscribe to such an entertainment. Worse judgment could not 


be displayed. Why institute a comparison with the opera so 


high in favor with the New-York audience, unless that con pani 


son was sure to be triumphant?) The prejudice is very strong 


to believe in Italian singers we know, but the people have ears ; 
and the Cinderella of Austin and Hughes. the Prince of Jones 
and the Baron of Placide, are ringing im them 1. Call you 
this Management 

Certain individuals in the band now claim our notice The 


clarionets are good; the bassoon infersor, (his solo in the overture 
abominable ) the trumpet e 
weak 


in Which Cioffi, its able professer, 


ually so; the firsthornex ent; the flute 





the trombene cannot be sufficiently praised, and the way 


covered the defects of the prima 
donna, was gollant in the extreme; particularly ia the final 


“Non pite mes 


selves a host 


The double bass and the trombone are in them 
The quality of the first oboe we do not like tis 


harsh: he has « xecution, it us true, but the tone is not iwreeable 


On the whole, the band played de« dedly too loud Havir ynow 


given a general idea of the merits and demerits of the performers 


itonly remains to mention the execution of various moreeaux 
lhe opening aria, by La Cenerentola, at once dis ippointed the 
audience—the trio was poor—the quartette rather better—the duct 


With an accompanied recitative, commencing Tutto ¢ deserto 











rendered in the English version, “All around is silent on the part 
of Mr. Montresor, was given with good taste, though not « jual to 
Jones; but, alas, when joined by his inamorata, it became a very 
queer business i juintette, commences Una parola Ps 
nore,” Which is well known as the finale to the first act in the 
English versio wii lered “ My lord, ck but to hear 
isappou dus i “ wement, on four flat Was giver 
mnhinitely too tast ‘ tiuw made an allegretto, and lost 
all its character fi wantofcontrast. This movement, at esta 
blished theatres i 1 Paris, London, &« 4 never so treat 
ed, and those who remember it, as directed by Garcia here, will 
agree with us at on he chorus of congratulation to Don 
Maguifico, comm ing Conscio sia cosaché trenta botti gia 
guste, with tl wig part by Don Magnifico, was more « 
rectly and perfeetly given than any other piece in the opera t 
Was neat, and ta iin no pert We: tHnot say the same of a 
™ ‘ nseml \ », however, the audience encored, an 
which was cruelly ¢ 1 by the flat singing of Clorinda and 
Thisbe, althou fi rly sung by the others—the duet, on the cor 
trary Un se t joserved more 1} e than tt received, tor 
it was well acted and fairly sung Th iudience, althoug h they 
really applauded much throughout the evening, and were ex 
tremely inelined to be pleased, could not give the brilliant finale 
onehand. We re nmend the directors to place La Cenerentola 
on the shelf, and to bring out their “ Donna seria,” as soon as 
possibl ind the dim hed attendance on the second night con 
firms ow nion They ve a good deal of strength in bass 
voices, and migh tup Le Gazza ladra decently; but heaven 
forbid that we s | be tortured by Signo t Albina Stella in the 


partot Ninetta ; her Di piwcer” would be too much even for this 


ood humored city to endure B 





y } PAY, AN A “ 
presume, of Signor Bagioli If so, let him OK t t Weem 
phatically state, that no band can do justice to an author without SATURDAY OCTOBER 
such an arrangement. Cur musical readers will tee! ator that 
we here lay down a rule, which we have previously enforced Tir Fran tleron Ch 1.— This essay on of the most 
and which we are aware that no scientific man will venture to appalling subjects that ever struck the public mind, has been re 
contradict eived with wart approbation by our readers, and many con 
We now proceed to notice the vocalists of the company 1 mendations from the various journals of the Unior Some of the 
we take them as they are offered in the bill. Prince Ran ther most influential have copred tt with high eulog:ioms on its merit 
introduced the first tenc rsinger, Montresor by name; his voice a’ but without naming the source whence it proceeded This is ur 
tenor of agreeable quality, without much power, and with toler- fir, as well as uncourteous We respectfully eit from our 
ible execution ; his deportment on the stage gentlemanlike friends n ittention to our interests, as the success of a pourna 
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easy We look upon Mr. Montresor as quite answering toany Grpet onits reputation lt has been republi hed neatly in a 
prognostications that ought to be indulged in, of a tenor singer Panny tf 
suited to the means of Italian opera in its present state in Uiis Tae A This excellent weekly journal ha itely been 
country, and if the rest of the company were equal to hin l now pr ts additional claims to atter r 
subscribers might consider their money we'l laid out Don Mag It ible family per cal, full of ce views of wi 
nifico follow ind in him we have to deseribe th f i 1 in the wor { nducted with h spirit and 
of the company: a tolerab tor, certainly, with a stronger every re 
voice than Rosich; but Placide sings nearly, if not quite as well 

: ‘ : We i Ho !— The ‘ rk, trom t nen of one of the 
and acts much better. Dandini is nexton our list, and the : 

5 . . nost able and ilar American writers, 1 ist received, buta 
Mr. Fornasari is now before us. This gentleman has a deep ‘ 
. : ; . too late an hour tor a read us week We shall 
rough voice, of considerable extent; not so powertul as t tot 
' earliest opportunity to ¢ \ 

Angrisani, nor yet so well cultivated; he, however, can hold cer- nm , 
tain low notes, and his F sharp below the line has fine quality ; and J i Bonaparte —The ex-king of Spain, accompanied by a 
if he would exercise his voice in the study of the portamento, of Dumerous sulle, art ved at Liverpool on the seventeenth of August 
which he is in great need, he might become a valuable singer. His presence created great excitement among all classes, and the 


We place him next to Mr. Montresor, for his intonation seem 
good. We have now to mention Alidoro, in the person of Mr. ¢ 





hotel where he 


ourned was constantly surrounded by a large 


oncourse of people anxious to catch a glimpse at his late majesty 
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your sweet case, A. a hath been her book. Shall I 
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tell the gipsey*s mystery, Shall I tell, 
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book, And that hath been her book. 
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Shall I tell the gipsey’s mystery, And the 
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is not written in the eee ene pone to lock, She caught a glimpse of 
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shall I tell? 


She caught a glimpse of your sweet face, And that hath been her 
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You seem to wonder when she counts 
The conquests you have made ¢ 

But that is nought, the future proves 
The triumph of her trade. 






She prattles of your past career, 
Ca at excite our prise = 
The lest gipsey girl may read 


ve conquests in: your eyes. 
Shall I tell the gipsey’s mystery 7 
The dullest gipsey girl, &e 


3 
: 


She tells you too of future years $ 
I deem her art a jest $ 

She speaks of lovers, and of one 
More happy than the rest. 

Beloved by all, you'll love but one $ 
There I'm prophetic too % 

Your beauty first will win his love, 
Your virtue keep him true. 

Need L tell the gipsey*’s mystery ? 
Your beauty first, &c. 





















Original HRiscecilanv The estimate set upon genins Great Britain and Cato, the elder, so we are told by Plautareh, used to M ess, says the du db prewar s, in her tate 
4 America, is s ilarly Te put upon it)/say that he preferred the character of a good husband volume of memoirs, may be said to be 1s cat thie 
REMEMBER MI Franee, a her ec the arts may to that of a great senator. To vo further, he maght little village of Samt-Gillies, a place near Mo. 
Demed the greater bliss to look, he sately s rt “alma was have added a preterence from beime fatherot adozen ‘There rs scarcely a house in thes wf went assert 
nile eve ul sec ‘ fand close companion of Napoleon: children, than the originator of a thonsand laws ; ar dy, whict es not contain a luna upartme 4 
win a brook Cie 1\ Shendan, to whor, of all his frends, he yet the children might have been slaves, unless the vv ‘ ad ve, no doubt, of some « 
The love that thou hast pledged to me owed the most, to die unseen and in poverty laws made them freemen results, were the secret of this influence examined int 
Or, hear thee speak in accent warm, — — 
Yr pre . ! ’ t P . 
Or press thy heavi reast to mine, I we believe, no certain theory on the sub WHisKERS aN ACROSTI 
And note, with rapture, every charm, ser : oi ie “ys on ' , : . 
A - : ¢ of comets, not lable to ebeetn Their nature, That mana tailor born | deem, 6 alis } id 
That brings a dream of heaven, being thine ; : ‘ & thing o ter, gleam, and gold- 
coms ‘ use, are vet open tounvestigation, and Who still a pond’rous whisker wears, I . : 2 oa 5 
5 . . OSE . HOose Verse, UnmMeaning, t 
One solace, in my wandering flizht, the st < ttul conjecture. [tus from this reason, Since all he wants, would only seem, Ri : da thousand fold 
- - ‘ 5 g words, thal se ;Uusal Ut is 
Shall glad my soul where’er I tlee, that they oceasion so much apprehension when they Simply to be a pair of shears BT nfs i ecrans. conceit, and cant— 
That xu, though pe sigt take their appearance — ar ena > 
o. thou, wugh parted from my sight, ‘ } Ace ; , s M ad stanzas and a world of rant 
Must stall, sweetheart, remember me— Se When Alexander the Great was advised to contend 
, i — 
And in the woods, or on the waste, : The learned Ferguson, according to Dr. Hutton, for the prize at the olympic games, he rephed—* he Plato, speakingof the Bacchanalia, says he has seen 
Wherever heaven may fix mv lot, knew nothing of algebra, but the notation, and satished would, if kings were to be his competitors.” Sotrue , oa 3 7 at - ae drunk of ene tine 
’ j | 1 the hole enty of Athens a tk ne time 
Within my heart of hearts still placed, himself of the truth of geometry bv making an actual it is. that there are some contests, in which victory is bs 


Be sure, thou shalt be, unforgot 


acdineasurement With a pair of compasses 


productive of 


anything but triumph j Printe! 'y George P. Soott & Co.—euccersors to J. Seymour 


























